Enjoy living at the Savoy-Plaza with its 
spacious tastefully furnished rooms, out- 
standing service, delicious cuisine and 
unequalled location facing Central Park. 
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SAVOY-PLAZA * OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK + FIFTH AVENUE, 58TH TO 59TH STS. * NEW YORK 


From all over the world the 
Savoy-Plaza attracts the 
transient and also provides 
a home-like atmosphere for 
its permanent guests. Fine 
shops and theatres nearby. 
Subway to the New York 
World’s Fair at the door. 


Plan now to make 
the Savoy-Plaza your 
headquarters during 
your visit to the Fair. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 
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Your Trip Abroad 


will be doubly enjoyable if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 


Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 


The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. 


We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. See the unusual in London with these 
two amusing artists. $2.75 

A “Logg dened Guide to London. By Thelma 

Benjamin. Where to buy clothes, 
canduee. accessories, etc. $1.00 

When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. $1.75 

Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is presented 
by a writer who has long been a student 
of historical London. $1.75 

A Wayfarer in Ireland. By Con O’Leary. A 
guide enlivened by fascinating histery, 
legends, heroes, $2.50 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
the circuit of this fascinating isle. A 
charming picture. $1.75 

The Read ’Round Ireland. By Padriac Colum. 
Here is the real Ireland, interpreted by a 
man who loves it, $1.75 


Everybody’s Paris. By John Brangwyn. Paris 
as the Parisians see it. This book won the 
25,000 france prize offered by Haut Com- 
missariat au Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 


Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine sonore 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.0 


A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese oP 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 


Fifty Miles ’Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance, $1.50 


hi po From Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley 
France from Channel to 
Riviera; from the Alps to Brittany. $1.75 


The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and the 
city is ours. $1.75 


Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Paris—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, theatres, and the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 

How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 

Guide and pathfinder for the visitor seek- 
ing the historic landmarks. $2.u0 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A readable guide to the 
world’s greatest art collection. $2.00 

Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
ieval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 


The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 
A historic province of France, its 

castles, cities and cathedrals, 00 
Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston. With 
the stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 
Track in Southern France.”’ .. ++ $2.00 
Come With Me Through France. “By Frank 
Schoonmaker. This entrancing guide to 
France includes every bit of information 
—— may be of use to the tourist a any 
class. 1.75 
Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
scriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc, $1.50 
Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
ite small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 
Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and on. $1.50 
Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities, ancient and modem, full 
. human interest and narrative. Illustrated 
ward C. Casw $2.75 

Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern of song. set against the back- 


ground. of 
Berlin in Seven” ays. 
A week's 


do, where to Dest, 
Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur ‘ton. 
Leaves, no spot famous in song oF story 


The Spirit of Vienna. By vieroa Grang 
age ot of the city and present 


Motoring is “fay. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
comprehensive guide book for the mo- 


$1.50 

Hilltop Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 

McBride. All hill towns freshly and 

charmingly oe igen art-treasures, _his- 
e. ¥ 


vod bot the beauty a the 
only, of the most historic, most beau- 
tiful and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high Carathians. With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

Towns and People of Modern Poland. By 
Robert Medill McBride. The first compre- 
hensive book on Poland old and new. $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
By E. C. Davies. Exploring the Baltic 
States, once part of Imperial Russia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pagentry of folk festivals. $2.50 

Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

In Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces. $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside, $1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert — 
The new republic intimately described. $1.5! 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Raker 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions. $2.50 

Overland With the Nomand Lapps. By Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe. $3.50 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, etc. 3.00 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman. The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of rope. $3.50 

Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a European tour. $1.75 

Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Europe, 
how to see it and how to live in it for 
$2.00 a day. $1.75 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which have retained the color 
of medieval times—Carassonne, San ree 
gnano, Toledo, and many others. $1.7 

Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland. India, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3. 00 

The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 
From India to Japan, the mighty pageant 
of the East is presented—seaports, cities, 
shrines, and people. $1.75 

Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Sardinia presented in that brilliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 
greatest of modern novelists. $1.75 

Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 

charming personally conducted tour 
through the magic isle. $1.00 

Islands of the Mediterranean. By Paul 
Wilstach. Islands of never-staling en- 
chantment—Majorca, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, 


ete. $1.75 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
The author of ‘‘Napoleon’’ and ‘‘Bis- 
marck’’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 
Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. They are off for the Mediterranean. 
They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
Parthenon. $1.7 
Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
people and cities of Spain, with many 
handsome drawings by Edward C. Cas- 


well . 

Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and_ revolution; 
a and palaces; fiestas and ie 

Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. $1.75 

Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 
in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flavor found in every book 
by Mr. Douglas. $1.75 

The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. 1.7; 

Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus- 
sia, unvarnished, the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler, $1.75 

The Road to Oblivion. By Vladimir Zen- 
zinov, in collaboration with Isaac Don 

Into uttermost Siberia, to the 

Pole of Cold 95° below zero, where a liy- 
tree is unknown, where vegetables and 
ruits have never been seen. $1.75 

Fay Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Carveth 

Wells writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. $1.75 

Camera Around the World. Edited by Hey- 
worth Campbell. A superb collection of 
dramatic photographs by world famous 
photographers which provides a_ brilliant 

orama of the world. $3.00 

Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 
though true adventures in every part of 
the world, $1.75 

Flying Fox and Drifting Sand. By Francis 
Ratcliffe. The adventures of a_ biologist 
in Queensland, giving a lively picture of 
the coastal belt and the Australian ry 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., New York 


“He makes live men out of names. 
living artists out of signatures on 
canvas.” 


The most exciting art biography 
since LUST FOR LIFE 


REBELS 
OF ART 


By George Slocombe 


1 Rebels ne Art 


MANET TO MATISSE 


_J »y GEORGE SLOGOMBE 


Here, in one superbly illustrated volume, that brilliant com- 
pany of ‘rebel’? painters who numbered Manet, Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Cezanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Sisley, Degas, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Modigliani, Utrillo and Matisse among 
its leaders, is portrayed in a vivid picture of the men who cre- 
ated one of the most significant artistic movements of all time. 
This book is the fascinating story of their work, their play, 
their loves and their hates, fashioned to make an integrated 
and richly colored picture of a revolutionary art movement and 
a romantic social era. With 32 full-page illustrations. Recom- 
mended by Book-of-the-Month Club. $3.50 


True Adventure that shames the wildest 
flights of fiction! 


NORTH TO ADVENTURE 


By Sydney R. Montague 


Late of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Montague wanted adventure—and he found it in the frozen fastness 
of Baffin Land. He was wrecked on a desolate arctic island, missed 
death from starvation by hours, “rode” icebergs, hunted with the 
Eskimos, patrolled hundreds of miles by dog sled, his life a constant 
fight for survival. A first printing of 5,000 copies has been neces- 
sary to supply the initial demand for North to Adventure. With 
many illustrations. Recommended by Book-of-the-Month Club. $2.00 


For Real Entertainment 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 


most adventurous novel 


MARTIN VALLIANT 


A story of high adventure, heroic feats and magnificent sacrifice, 
this enthralling novel recounts the exploits of a young man who 
sought peace and spiritual rebirth in a monastery—only to be 
thrown into a life of action and turmoil when a young girl came 
to him for sanctuary. $2.00 


from your Bookseller, or, 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 E. 16th Street New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


Sot A SNR 


Ton ‘Paris 


Presents 
CHARLIE MURRAY 
and his famous orchestra 
with 
MARY COHAN 
making her New York debut 
and 
in the Cocktail Lounge 


THE ROYAL LUKA- 
WELLA HAWAIIANS 


Reservations—Albert 
142 E. 53rd St. Fidorado _5-9800 
New York City Dinner—Prix Fixe 
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Q DANCING 
Don’t venture forth without this 


IN NEW YORK 
sophisticate’s guide to the nightlife 


of New York. Restaurants worth 
knowing, whether for food, fun, 
wine or dancing are described and 
graded, so that anyone can find a 
place suited to his money and taste. 


“The guidebook to New 
nightlife.” 
—Louis Sobol, Journal-American 


York's 


By SCUDDER MIDDLETON 


Illustrated. At book stores $1.75 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 
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Where smart New Yorkers gather. 
An incomparable cuisine... 9 
distinguished cellar...perfect ser- 
vice,..in a setting of luxurious sim- 
plicity high above the street with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. 


Suave Continental Entertainment 


LUNCHEON + COCKTAILS 
DINNER + SUPPER 


‘ FIXE OR\A LA CARTE 
Hunt Breakfast Sundays from | P. M. 


NICHOLAS JOHN. KATENOV 
30 Central Park South 
Plaza 3-6910 


no 


AROUND NEW YORK’S BARS, 
RESTAURANTS AND 


NIGHT 


PENTHOUSE CLUB — (Plaza 3% 
6910) 30 Central Park S. French and 
Russian food in a sky-high retreat with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. Lunch 
$1.25, dinner from $2. Poloma, Spivach, 
singers, and others entertain. No cover 
or minimum. Special Hunt Breakfast 
1 p.m. Sun. $1. 


FEFE’S MONTE CARLO — (PLaza 
5-7341) 49 East 54th St. An elaborate 
new night-spot styled by Dorothy 
Draper with Ted Straeter’s and Bob 
Knight’s orchestras; Miss Lee Wylie 


and Richard Smart, singers. Franklin 
Hughes’ “Fascinating Ladies.” A la 
carte. Cover after 10 p.m. $2.50. 
Closed Sun. 


MON PARIS — (ELdorado 5-9800) 
142 East 53rd St. The finest band in 
town decorates this most attractive 
night spot—Charlie Murray’s. In ad- 
dition are the Royal Lukewella Ha- 
waiians who really entertain in the 
cocktail room; and Mary Cohan (Geo. 
M’s daughter), singer. This place gets 
the nicest young crowd in town and the 
most attractive of the elder group. 
Minimum $2.00. Dinner, and recom- 
mended, from $2.50. 


MONTPARNASSE — (BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East ‘79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
tele. There is no cover or minimum. 
Dinner is from $2.25. Entertainment 
consists of singers, Joan Hanscom and 
Lewis Pecora; of bands, Hal Saunders 


and Don Rodriquez. 


LE PERROQUET — RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 East 61st St. Royal Bank's 
orchestra. Lunch 75c, dinner from 
$1.75, including crepes suzette and a 
bottle of wine. 
Opens 5 Sun. 


No cover or minimum. 


EL MOROCCO — (ELdorado 5-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Gay late Spot with 
two orchestras, where celebrities come 
to see and be seen. Dinner a la carte. 
Cover after 10:30 p.m. $2. Best to 
dress and to come with someone known 
there. 


PLAZA HOTEL — (PLaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Persian 
Room in this hotel boasts the orchestras 
of both Jack Marshard and Nicholas 
D’Amico; the dancing of the Hart- 
manns; and the singing of Jane Pickens. 


CLUBS 


Social. Dinner from $3.50-$4. Cover 


$1.50, Sat. $2.50. Must dress. 


SAVOY PLAZA—(VOlunteer 5-2600) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Cafe 
Lounge here is fortunate in having 
Gerry Morton and his men supply all 
the music. Hildegarde, singer, at 12:15 
and 1:15: except Sun. A charming 
after-dinner and cocktail spot. Mini- 
mum $2.00-$3.50. Dress optional. 


STORK CLUB — (PLaza 3-1940) 3 
East 53rd St. The alternating bands 
here are Sonny Kendis’ and Jose Lo- 
pez’. Special entertainment Sunday eve- 
nings. Terrific publicity has made this 
the happy dumping grounds of all the 
movie stars, playboys, executives, etc. 


Best trained waiters in town. Dress far 
preferable. Cover $2.00. 
RITZ-CARLTON — (PLaza 3-4600) 


Madison at 46th. The Ritz is a haven 
for those in search of the real gourmet 
tradition. Charles Silvani, maitre 
dhotel in the Oval Room, helps in 
planning Formal 
dress optional—most people don’t. Ar- 


leisurely dinners. 


mand Vecsey and his orchestra provide 
background music at dinner and 
Oak Room also open for 
luncheon and dinner. 


luncheon. 


COQ ROUGE — (PLaza 3-8887) 65 
East 56th St. At present this spot is 
featuring Anne Francine, winner of a 
debutante tryout competition. On the 
same bill are the Tisdale Trio and Don 
Rodney, singers, and George Sterney’s 
orchestra. Minimum $1.50. Dinner 
from $2.50. Dress is optional. 


CHEVALIER — (Eldorado 5-8588) 
53 East 54th St. A new restaurant. 
You will like the Chevalier if you en- 
joy dining amid modern surroundings. 
Both the cuisine and bar will add to 
your enjoyment. Luncheon from $1.00; 
Dinner from $1.50. Music by Muzak. 


ST. REGIS — (PLaza 3-4500) Fifth at 
55th St. The Iridium Room here is 
another of those swank spots where 
white tie and tails are rather necessary. 
Features an ice show that goes on at 
9:30 and 12:30. Prices are $3.50 din- 
ner on weekdays—$4.00 on Saturdays. 
Cover charge $1.50 and $2.50. Music 
by Charles Baum and Don Marton. 


THE WALDORF — (Eldorado 5- 
3000) Park at 49th St. Informal Em- 
pire Room has Glen Gray’s Casa Loma 
Orchestra. At dinner and supper 
Maurice, magician; Loretta Lee, singer. 
Selective dinners from $1.75. Cover 
after 10:30, $1.50. Friday, Saturday 
and holidays; $1. other evenings. No 
dancing Sunday. 


In writing to advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 
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A distinguished hotel 
favored by temporary 
New Yorkers. 


Socially correct and 
centrally convenient 
Most 


rooms and suites... . 


unusual 


some with serving pan- 
tries. 


Famous 
THEODORE’S 
Restaurant 


Transiently from $4 a 
day. 


]. S. Walz, Manager 
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EMINENT. 


N address of 


distinction _ 
where refined luxury, 
thoughtful service and 
choice location delight 
the discriminating. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


Managing Director 


The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


Volume L April, 1939 Number | 


Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor Heyworth Campbell, Art Editor 


BOARD OF CONSULTING EDITORS 


Harrie T. Lindberg, Frank Lloyd Wright, Jonas 
Lie, Walter Hampden, Eva Le Gallienne, Lily Pons 


CONTENTS 


Frontispiece: Old Outdoor Kitchens 

Old Outdoor Kitchens into New Guest Houses—by Sylvia Starr Wertz ...........0 cece nese eens 
Ten Most Popular Perennials 
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The American Ballet as Painted by Lintott 

The Mexican Town House Moves Over the Border—by Martha B. Darbyshire 

As You Enter the Garden 

Distinguished Rooms of the Month 

Home Industries of the Swiss Peasants—by Marianne Hauser 

Indian Weaving at the Golden Gate Fair 

Metal Work from the Forges of Old New England—by Dorothy Hogner 

Spotlight 

Lacquer Cabinets with Oriental Influence—by R. W. Symonds 

Dressing Up Your Venetian Blinds 

Antiques for the Home—by Arthur H. Torrey 
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We Will Build Anywhere This Impressive Southern Colonial Complete Ready To Move Into For $43,500 


Included are decorating, lighting fixtures, screens, weather-stripping, garden 
wall and terrace, overhead garage doors, four fireplaces, heavy slate roof, 
completely insulated and a modern heating plant in a big impressive 137 ft. 
front brick and hand split shingle house easy to heat and economical to main- 
tain. Designed exclusively for us by Chester A. Patterson and built to your 
order under his personal supervision from top specifications, it offers every 
advantage of modern, gracious living. DESCRIPTION: Octagonal shaped 
vestibule, marble floor; two extra large coat closets; main gallery; pine paneled 
library with fireplace; large living room with fireplace; large playroom on first 
floor with concealed bar, flower sink; two large guest rooms and bath; large 


and butler’s pantry; greenhouse or conservatory off dining room; maids’ dining 


room and laundry; and 3 car garage all on first floor. Upstairs are a very 
large master bedroom with fireplace, dressing room, modern tile bath with stall 
shower, and sun deck; two children’s bedrooms with connecting bath; nurse's 
room and bath; four servants’ rooms and bath; large sewing, linen and press 
ing room; many extra large closets; and stairway leading to large storage attic. 
Kitchen stove, refrigerator, grading, planting, entrance court, wall, water supply 
and roads are not included. Illustration and floor plans will be sent free to 


individuals interested. Telephone Eldorado 5-6650. 


dining room and fireplace; separate vanity room and lavatory; modern kitchen NATIONAL GARDEN HOMES CORP. 
CREATORS AND BUILDERS OF DISTINCTIVE HOMES: 424 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Arts & Decoration is published monthly except July, by McBride, Andrews & Co., Inc. Publication Office, 34 N. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and general offices, 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. Sribsertotion is $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. For foreign postage add $1.00; for Canadian postage, 50 cents, Entered as second class matter 
: at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1939 by McBride, Andrews & Co., Inc. 


di kitchen of the home of James 
Geddy is a fine bit of old Virginia 
architecture, with a lean-to at the back 
which provides the space for the pantry 
A well house in the foreground is 
covered in simple lattice-work and the 
whole space is hedged in with lilac 
bushes. The approach is through a 
Colonial I icket fence 


T right—An all-brick kitchen typical 

of Tidewater Colonial architecture 
with unusual treatment at the cornices. 
This kitchen could be restored and with 
a few deft changes made into a charm- 
ing little guest house. 


TRANSFORMING OLD 
KITCHENS INTO 
GUEST HOUSES 


The Problem of Servant Housing in the EKighteenth-Cen- 
tury South Was Largely Solved by the Outside 
Kitchen, an Institution Almost Extinct but 
Offering Unique Architectural Suggestions 
for Solving the Little House Problem 
Today. 


By Sytvia STARR WERTZ 


RTS & DECORATION 


Ole every southern home of any consequence, town 
or country, had its outside kitchen—an adorable squat white- 
washed building with towering pink brick chimney to ac- 
commodate the cavernous fireplace for the prodigious bak- 
ing and roasting and cooking necessary to supply the master’s 
family and its retenue of slaves. 

Manners, morals and architecture were all imported from 
England in those days, but the early colonists found in Vir- 
ginia (which then included what is now most of five other 
states) a summer heat of which England never saw the like. 
Their negro servants came raw from the jungles of Africa— 
uncouth and unclean creatures whose living quarters and 
kitchen machinations were best kept at some distance from 
the master’s fastidious nostrils, for there was no running 
water in those kitchens, no plumbing or screening or air- 
conditioning against the heat generated in summer by fif- 
teen-foot fireplaces which must have made an oven of the 
whole kitchen. The wisdom of building a separate kitchen 
apart from the house, with sleeping quarters above, there- 
fore becomes obvious. 

Occasionally these kitchens, which were by far the most 
important of the many outbuildings clustered around the 
mansion, were joined to it by walled or covered passages 
so that they became really wings, but usually they sat well 
across the yard and tales are told of the gala occasions when 
solid lines of black slaves were stationed all the way from 
the kitchen to the dining room, passing hot plates from 
hand to hand like buckets at a fire. Claremont, just across 
the James from Williamsburg in Virginia, particularly 
vaunts this tradition, for in its hey-day as a great eighteenth- 
century plantation it boasted three hundred black slaves,— 
six hundred hands to draw upon. 

Close to the outside kitchen, especially in town, was the 
herb garden where pot herbs and posies rubbed noses in 
gay and spicy confusion. Often this was a rectangle of 
geometrically arranged beds bordering the walk leading 
from kitchen to house, a treatment as charming and useful 
today as it was then, for most of our garages cry aloud for 
some planned landscaping to tie them to the house with dig- 
nity and beauty. Near the kitchen too was a neat, covered 
well house, a little square woodhouse, often a separate dairy 
and sometimes both, separate laundrys and smokehouses, 
while at the corner of the town lot farthest from the house 
stood the stables with more servants’ quarters above them. 
How much our present country places would gain in in- 
timate appeal if we paid more attention to things like really 
nice lattice-work for a covered well on which roses could 
be trained, or a woodhouse simply built but designed to 


1 Nien kitchen with its graceful little 
spring garden at present serves as 
laundry and servants’ quarters for the St. 
George Tucker estate. It is especially 
good architecturally, and could be re- 
modelled to a fascinating small summer 
studio or guest place. The great chim- 
ney is typical of the Southern kitchen 
fireplace. 
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ALL flowers with orderly growing habits are a 
necessity in every garden. Veronica, with its 


lovely purple and white spires, fulfills the need. 
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MOST FAVORED 
PERENNIALS 


Selected by Leading Nurserymen 


ING E of the leading nurserymen 
in the country, Barnes Brothers 
Nursery Co., Bobbink & Atkins, 
Bristol Nurseries, Glen Brothers, 
Inter-State Nurseries, Peter Hender- 
son & Co., Stumpp & Walter Co., The 
Wayside Gardens Go. atid Aas 
Wohlert’s Nurseries, were asked to 
select what, in their estimation, they 
considered the ten most satisfactory 
perennials for the average garden. 

The actual question was: what do 
you consider the ten best all-around 
perennials covering the following 
points: ease of culture, profusion of 
bloom, adaptability to soil and 
climate, foliage, floral display (color, 
quality), and cutting? 

“This selection” Peter Henderson 
& Co. writes “was not hastily arrived 
at, but is the result of many years con- 
sideration in the selection of plants to 
offer our customers in the form of 
complete hardy perennial borders”. 

Making the choice was not an easy 
matter. “It is extremely difficult”, 
Bobbink & Atkins admitted, ‘‘to pin 
oneself down to ten varieties, con- 
sidering that there are so many fac- 
tors to look for. However, we have 
picked these for all-round qualities”. 


RIS and Peonies, blooming at the 

same time, are two of the indis- 
pensables in the late spring and early 
summer gardens. 


Inter-State Nurseries’ selections were 
made because, they say, “Everyone of 
these ten flowers is easy to grow, hardy 
and free blooming. Not one of them 
requires special ‘petting’. They are 
at home in a large variety of soils and 
climatic conditions. Excepting the 
Phlox, all of them are equally good 
for garden display and for cutting”. 
The same factors led to the choice 
made by Barnes Brothers who tell us, 
“We have tried to select these for 
their adaptability to almost any 
garden”. 

Quite naturally, there was not com- 
plete agreement among these nursery- 
men. Some chose plants that the 
others did not mention. However, 
Phlox, Delphinium and Chrysanthe- 
mum each received eight votes. The 
other seven plants that appeared most 
often in the lists were, in the order 


ae 


Sony renee 


of their popularity, Aster, Gaillardia, 
Iris, Hemerocallis, Peony, Veronica and 


Weratris. 


The virtues of the ten perennials 
most frequently mentioned in the vari- 


showy and the bright, fragrant flowers 
give color to the garden in mid-summer 
when it is most needed. ‘The plants 
are hardy and, even if they did not 
possess their many other desirable at- 


will grow in a variety of soils and al- 
though it is subject to common diseases 
and insects, these are easily controlled 
by dusting and spraying. Recommended 
varieties are Caroline Vandenburg, blue; 


ous lists were those that will appeal to tributes, the fact that Phlox improves Daily Sketch, pink with a red eye; Debs, 

the home gardner. Phlox was chosen rather than deteriorates with age would red; Fiancee, white; Jules Sandeau, 

for many reasons. The plants are recommend it to most gardners. Phlox pink; Leo Schlageter, scarlet; P. D. 
The Actual Vote by Leading Nurserymen 

Barnes Brothers | Bobbink & Bristol Glen Brothers, Inc. Inter-State Peter Henderson Stumpp & The Wayside A. E. Wohlert’s 

Nursery Co., Atkins Nurseries, Inc. Rochester, New York Nurseries & Co. Walter Co. Gardens Co Nurseries 

Yalesville, Conn. Rutherford, N. J. Bristol, Conn. Hamburg, Iowa | New York City | New York City | Mentor, Ohio Narberth, Pa. 

DELPHINIUM / DELPHINIUM DELPHINIUM DELPHINIUM DELPHINIUM DELPHINIUM DELPHINIUM | HELENIUM DELPHINIUM 
Belladonna Belladonna Belladonna Pacific hybrids | (Sneezewort) 
hybrids improved | Pink Sensation | | Peregrina 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CHRYSANTHEMUM CHRYSANTHEMUM CHRYSANTHEMUM | CHRYSANTHEMUM PYRETHRUM NORTHLAND CHRYSANTHEMUM HOLLYHOCKS 
Cushion types King Midas Pink Cushion DAISIES MAXIMUM 

Early Bronze Phyllis Elliott 

PHLOX PHLOX PHLOX PHLOX | PHLOX = ~——»&PHLOX ASTER PHLOX PHLOX 
Paniculata Decussata Salmon Glow P. B. Williams Harrington Pink Camliensis 
varieties yarieties 

ASTER ASTER ANCHUSA HELIANTHUS ASTER — | SWEET WILLIAM | HELIOPSIS ASTER BLEEDING HEART 
Novi-belgi Dwarf (Summer-Forget- (Sunflower) Harrington Pink Incomparabilis | Beechwood 
and Dwarf Hardy Me-Nots) Challenger 

Myosotidiflora a ee en oe ¢ = 

GAILLARDIA HIBISCUS GAILLARDIA | —$$_—$_$_ GAILLARDIA GAILLARDIA AJUGA REPTANS GAILLARDIA ORIENTAL POPPY 
Grandiflora Moscheutos Grandiflora | GAILLARDIA | Improved Sun God | (Pink Spires) Sun God 
hybrids hybrids | ap | 

PEONY MONARDA DIDYMA| GYPSOPHILA - -| PEONY CARNATION -—*(| VIOLA ODORATA | ANTHEMIS PEONY 

Cambridge (Baby’s Breath) PEONY Sea Shell |  Frey’s Fragrant | (Yellow Marguerite) 
Scarlet Bristol Fairy | | Moonlight 
= | = - - | -- — a 

GEUM VERONICA VERONICA -—— —_——| SHASTA DAISY COREOPSIS ARMERIA | VERONICA LILIES 
hybrids Longifolia Longifolia VERONICA Daisy Chiffon (Statice) Blue Spires 

subsessilis Subsessilis Farmingdale Giants 

IRIS DICTAMNUS CAMPANULA i —— IRIS SCABIOSA | IRIS ASTER FRIKARTI IRIS 
Germanica (Gas Plant) (Bell Flower) HEUCHERA Golden Bow (Pincushion Flower) Germanica Wonder of Staffa 

fraxinella Persicifolia (Coral Bells) 
Telham Beauty Sanguinea | ee 

PYRETHRUM LIATRIS STOKESIA LAEVIS | ——————— ASTER FRIKARTI ORIENTAL POPPY LIATRIS | LIATRIS AQUILEGIA 

(Painted Daisy) (Gayfeather) (Stokes Aster) PYRETHRUM | (Gayfeather) | (Gayfeather) (Columbine) 

pycnostachya Lilacina Scariosa alba | September Glory 
(Gayfeather) grandiflora 
(Cornflower Aster) : 

PHLOX THERMOPSIS HEMEROCALLIS ——— — DELPHINIUM AQUILEGIA | CAMPANULA HEMEROCALLIS HEMEROCALLIS 
Subulata caroliniana (Day Lily) AQUILEGIA Belladonna (Columbine) | (Bellflower) (Day Lily) (Day Lily) 
camlaensis Hyperion (Columbine La Martine | Persicifolia Hyperion 

flore pleno 


Williams, rose; Salmon Glow, salmon; 
and Silverton, lavender. 

If Delphinium had nothing but its ex- 
quisite beauty in its favor it would still 
be one of the most popular garden 
plants. However, it is hardy and will 
grow well in most soils if lime is added. 
It is easily handled and, if one can bear 
to cut it, makes a most satisfactory cut 
flower. It will bloom a second time if 
you do cut it back. The tall, upright 
spikes make it excellent for background 
planting. Stumpp & Walter Co. par- 
ticularly recommend the Delphinium 
Pacific hybrids. “This new race of Del- 
phiniums”, they say “is extremely vigor- 
ous and has the blessed quality of being 
far more resistant to diseases of the Del- 
phinium than other kinds. The foliage 
is exceptionally fine, being large and of 
a very refreshing green. The plants are 
obtainable in various series of color, 
such as white, blue, lavender-pink and 
violet. Like all Delphiniums, the most 
essential thing is a well-drained soil. 
Some of the finest Delphiniums are 


grown in a gravel soil, of course, being” 


well fed with various types of fertilizers, 
such as Nitrophoska. Naturally, as 
Delphiniums prefer a cool climate, they 
do much better in such a location, but 
the Pacific Strain is such that it will go 
a long way toward giving satisfaction 
for people who live where summers are 
not so advantageous for this type of 
plant”. 

Another new Delphinium is Pink Sen- 
sation, a good pink among plants usually 
thought of as blue. 

It hardly seems necessary to say why 
the Chrysanthemum ranked high with 
the nurserymen. It is easy to grow and 
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flowers prolifically in almost any soil. 
It blooms until late in the fall after 
other plants have succumbed to frost 
and, if the varieties are carefully se- 
lected, will prolong the gaiety and color 
of the border for many weeks. Barnes 
Brothers Nursery Co. prefer the cushion 
types because of their freedom from in- 
sects and diseases, while Stumpp & 
Walter Co. suggest Northland Daisies, a 
hardy Chrysanthemum, introduced this 
year. If there is only space for one va- 
riety Inter-State Nurseries advise Early 
Bronze, as there are so many pink, yel- 
low and white flowers of other kinds. 

Between the midsummer perennials 
and before those of fall come the Asters 
which fill a much needed want in the 
garden. While they begin blooming 
when the weather is still warm they will 
withstand light frosts. All during the 
summer when the Asters are not in 
bloom their attractive foliage adds to 
the beauty of the border. Practically 
all Asters bloom profusely and_ will 
erow in many different kinds of soils. 
Their soft lavenders, shades of pink, 
and creamy whites will bring color to 
the house as well as the garden, for 
Asters make excellent cut flowers. 

Some of the newer and highly recom- 
mended varieties of Astors are Harring- 
ton Pink, Beechwood Challenger, 
Frikarti Wonder of Staffa and Stakesia 
Laevis Lilacina Grandiflora. 

No one who has raised even a single 
Iris plant needs to have the virtues of 
the Iris enumerated. The Iris is one of 
the most welcome plants in the border 
from the moment one sees the first new 
shoots in the very early spring until the 
late fall when the handsome foliage is 


for general garden use. 


cut back in the program of garden sani- 
tation. During the weeks when the Iris 
are in bloom the garden will be a thrill- 
ing mass of color, for Iris come in many 
shades and varieties. A real Iris lover 
can plan his garden so that he will have 
them from spring until late in the sum- 
mer. Most Iris will do well in a variety 
of soils, are hardy and require a mini- 
mum of care. Iris are long lived, multi- 
ply rapidly and are relatively free from 
disease and insect pests. 


[HE clear color, one of the loveliest! 
yellows in the plant world, of Hem- 
erocallis Hyperion and its simple culture} 
make it a favorite with gardeners and} 
nurserymen. 


Agee among the Asters, 
Harrington Pink, has won the ad- 
miration of growers who recommend it} 


Several types of Iris Germanica bloom 
in the spring and again in the fall. Of 
these, nurserymen suggest Autumn 
King, blue-purple; Equinox, reddish 
purple; Golden Harvest, deep yellow; 
and September Skies, clear purple with 
undertones of red. Among the loveliest 


of the pure yellow Iris is Golden Bow. 


The sturdy, colorful Gaillardia is an- 
other favorite with the nurserymen. It 
flowers during most of the Summer and 
will do well, even in a rather poor, dry 
soil. It is not troubled by insects and 
diseases and requires very little care. 
The blossoms are particularly valuable 


as cut flowers either alone or in com- 
bination with other flowers. 

There are two excellent yellow va- 
rieties, Sun God and Mr. Sherbrook. 
Among the red types are Gaillardia, 
Grandiflora, Ruby and Barnes Ruby. 
For the gardener who prefers a combi- 
nation of the two colors there are sev- 
eral satisfactory mixed hybrids. 

Even if the Peony did not bear the 
magnificent, fragrant blooms for which 
it is so beloved by gardeners it would 
still probably be grown for its lovely 
ereen foliage and orderly growing 
habits. Long after the blossoms have 
disappeared the Peony continues to add 
beauty to the garden. As Inter-State 
Nurseries say “If you wanted ten Pe- 
onies, that would be hard, and to select 
just one, that is a problem’, for there 
are innumerable varieties of Peonies, 
in both shape and shade. Peonies are 
excellent cut flowers, filling the room 
with their fresh, clean fragrance. Their 
culture is simple, they resist most pests 
and diseases, are very hardy and grow 
well in most soils. The plants are long 
lived and are easily divided. Inter- 
State Nurseries particularly recom- 
mend Sea Shell, a new single variety 


J 


AILLARDIA Sun God, a clear yellow, 
will bloom bravely during the hottest, 
dryest weather. 


with large, glowing, rich pink flowers 
with a full center of bright yellow 
stamens. 

Veronica appeals to both the experi- 
enced and inexperienced gardener be- 
cause, as Bobbink and Atkins say, it is 
“usually fool proof’. The foliage is 
handsome and the lovely blue or white 
spires make charming flower arrange- 
ments as well as lending distinction to 
any border. Veronica has a long flower- 
ing season and will grow in either a dry 
or moist soil, (Continued on page 35) 


\ HEN the great revival known as 


the Renaissance reached 
found a 


Germany, it 
ready following, and in no 
branch of art was it more evident than 
in that of the work of the metalist. It 
would seem that the Teutonic craftsman 


experienced great pleasure in his work, 


and the greater the difficulties to be 
overcome the more intense was his de- 
light and the keener his application. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
work of rtisan in iron; but in the 
finer art of the silversmith he showed 
hims« illy capable, employing with 
ucces ry known process upon his 
nater Great schools of design arose 


in many places, of which those at Nurn- 
berg and Augsburg were préeminent. 
The names of Virgil Solis, Peter Flotner. 
3ernard Zahn, Georg Wechter, Hans 
3rosamer and others were familiar as 
master designers of fine vessels in gold 
and silver, and their books of ornament 
were the stock-in-trade of craftsmen over 
the whole of Western Europe. But 
while Niirnberg and Augsburg ranked as 
the foremost cities in the goldsmith’s art, 
there were of outstanding 
ability in many other cities: Cologne, 
Hamburg, Ulm, Freiburg, Mainz, Frank- 
fort and elsewhere. 

In the adjoining countries the art 


craftsmen 


HE second cup is more attractive, 

and is the work of a Swiss silver- 
smith. The proportion of this cup is 
very good, and the craftsmanship un- 
usual. It is rather elaborately orna- 
mented. 


reached an equally high pinnacle, 
notably in the Low Countries, where in 
spite of the ravages of war the silversmith 
produced work which in delicacy and 
refinement of workmanship even sur- 
passed the Teutonic craftsman. Many a 
vessel still in the possession of Dutch 
municipal bodies exhibits a perfection 
of technique impossible to surpass. 
Switzerland also, as we shall see, must 
not be left out of the reckoning. 

One characteristic of German work of 
the sixteenth century is an excessive 
amount of decoration, which suggests 
that these vessels were family or personal 
treasures not in general use but reserved 


for the pure pleasure of possession and 


contemplation. We notice the use of 
masks and groups of fruit, of strapwork 
and cherub heads, which occur with 
almost wearisome repetition, sometimes 
executed rather roughly but at other 
times with a wonderful finish. A_ wel- 
come change is the fine engraving after 
the designs of the Niirnberg and Augs- 
burg schools already mentioned; this is 
always attractive and does not interfere 
with the natural beauty of the metal. 
The forms of vessels showed at first a 
ready inventiveness which later tended 
to become rather stereotyped. 

The owl cup is one of the quaint con- 
ceits dear to the South German silver- 


smith. The body and wings are formed 


of a coconut, the remainder of silver. 
On the upper rim is engraved—A1s Ale 
Foegelen Sin Tenist So Is Min Flegen 
Ant Aler Bist, which suggests that the 
owl’s flight is best when all other birds 
are afraid. On the bird’s neck is a silver- 
gilt collar engraved—Verbum Domini 
Manet In Aeternum 1556. The exact 
appropriateness or reference of these 
sayings is not easy to discover. 

Much more attractive is the Swiss cup 
illustrated here. Its rim mount is un- 
usually fine, and the bands which pass 
over the body of the cup show original- 
ity. The design of the cover follows a 
medal by Hans Jakob Stampfer of 
Zurich, who died in 1579. On the out- 
side are the arms and names of thirteen 
Swiss cantons; on the _ inside appear 
those of the seven Swiss confederacies; 
in the center two angels support a 
cross inscribed $i Deus Nobiscum Quis 


Contra Nos. eleven 
inches. 

The medieval faith in the virtue ot 
certain precious and semi-precious 
stones continued for a_ considerable 
time; and the fear of poison was 
largely relieved by the possession of a 
so-called anti-poison cup which rested 
on mounts enriched by such stones. In 
the late sixteenth-century cup from 
Frankfort which we picture here the 
mount shows the usual masks, strap- 
work and groups of fruit; the foot and 
stem are of the orthodox form though 
of unusual richness; and the finial of 
the cover, a warrior with halberd and 
shield, is common to the period. The 
rim bears the Latin inscription Sani- 
tate Promitto Fugat A Me Procul Oe 
Benenu Serpentin Heis, followed by 
the expression of a similar thought in 
German: Ich Alle Gift Vertreib. The 
warrior’s shield on the cover is in- 
scribed: Sieben Freie Meiger. 

Known to us chiefly from representa- 
tions in old paintings are the pre- 
sentoirs or holders used for handing a 
cup to a guest. Each is a rich piece of 
work in silver-gilt elaborately repoussé. 
Many were Dutch in origin and prob- 
ably date from the late sixteenth cen- 


The height is 


tury. 

An interesting and somewhat rare 
type of cup is the Monatsbecher or 
month-cup. These were made in sets 
of twelve, one for each month, and 
fitted into another to make nests of 
three or six cups each. A cup marked 
Aprilis, is engraved with the zodiacal 
sign of Taurus and a woman milking 
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a cow while another churns butte 
lanvarius, with the sign of Aquarius and 
people at table while others warm them 
selves at a fire and stove; Februarius with 
the sign of Pisces and men pruning and 
training trees; Maius, with the sign of 
Gemini, and people swimming and boat 
ing, two others bathing in a tub. 

A silver-gilt tankard has a kind of 
decoration typical of the Augsburg 
school of silversmiths; the whole surface 
is etched with intricate strapwork en- 
closing arabesques; at intervals are ap- 
plied three cartouches cast and chased 
with a child’s head and foliage. In the 
center of the cover is a medallion of St. 
George and the Dragon within a border 
of human masks and groups of fruit. The 
handle is in the form of a boldly mod- 
figure with a 


eled female terminal 


claw foot below; the thumb-piece is 


HIS is an imposing cup over eighteen inches 
in height made of serpentine with silver-gilt 
mountings. It is claimed there were properties 
in this type of cup which dispelled the fear of 


poison so widespread at this date. The mounts 


are enriched by certain jewels the presence of 
which also is an antidote for poison 


object, which is twelve and seven-eighths 
inches high, bears the Basle mark and 
the maker’s mark of Johann Rudolf 
Faesch-Glaser (1510-1564). Dr. R. F. 
Burckhardt of Basle says that it is the 
only known example of this maker as 
yet discovered. A work of such appealing 
ing a shield enameled with the figure of | beauty is eloquent witness to the superb 
a bear, stands on a disk inscribed Werli skill of this goldsmith, of whom Switzer- 
Von Berenfels 1541. This interesting land may justly be proud. 


The expanding lip is delicately engraved 
with a band of strapwork and foliage. 
The height of the cup without the cover 
is eleven and three-quarter inches. 

Our last reference is to a beaker and 
cover, whose lid, surmounted by a nude 
male figure brandishing a club and hold- 


HE beaker and cover shown below is 

graceful in outline, its proportions en- 
hanced by restrained ornamentation. Bands 
around the foot, center and lip are en- 
graved with flowing foliage in Holbein- 
esque style. Inside the lid are inscribed the 
two shields of arms of the families of Von 
Hausen and Von Saltzendorff. 


Acre goblet and cover shown above rep- 
resents a large class of objects of this 
sort common in the sixteenth century. In 
form and decoration it has been adapted 
from the design of the ornamentalists of 
the day. A figure of a nude child holding 
a banner surmounts the cover. 


an infant Bacchus seated on a 
cask and holding grapes. ‘The 
tankard, which is five inches in 
height, bears the mark of V. 
Moringer of Augsburg, and dates 
from about 1560. It was at South 
Kensington in 1862. 

A standing cup, which unfor- 
tunately has lost its cover since 
its exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton in 1862, is of the orthodox 


form with vase-shaped stem and 

cylindrical bowl. The foot is 

repouss¢ h sea monsters, the 

tem lrooned; the calyx of Niirnberg or mark 9 : farnental heads. 
the bowl is decorated in relief © died in 1613, Rehlein of 
with masses of fruit alternating 

vith r heads; the bowl is set with 

plaques « yne which in all probability 

replace = precious substance. 


ssa the Bar.” 


THE AMERICAN 
BALLET 
AS PAINTED 
BY LINTOTTS 


T is important to note that although Edward 

Bernard Lintott had the same purpose that pos- 
sessed Degas in his paintings of ballet girls— 
namely to represent the dancers of their own time 
in all details of costume, gesture and pose—yet in 
no way do these pictures imitate the work of this 
famous French artist. Degas’ ballet girls are pro- 
foundly French. Lintott’s dancers are of today, 
convincingly American. 


BMPlada cal 


Courtesy of Marie Sterner Galleries. 
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MEXICAN TOWN HOUSE 
MOVES OVER THE BORDER 


DIE EAAHDS hepato 


By Martnua B. DaRBYSHIRE 


Photographs by Maynard L, Parker 


ares picture looks like Mexico City, but it is really Mexican 
architecture as introduced into the Southwest in the new home 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Channing. Above—The south wall and 
stairway leading up to the sun deck. 


HE Zaguan or vestibule in the Mexican house. Mr. Channing 

has used Padre tile throughout and Mexican cedar ceiling 
beams. Right—The drawing room, with a Mexican hole-in-the- 
wall fireplace and an antique Chinese red lacquer chest resting 
on a stand “because of the dampness in the old Mexican houses.” 
Fine Spanish and Italian antiques furnish this room. 
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Epitor’s NOTE: 

The Channings did not, of course, ac- 
tually lift a Mexican house out of its orig- 
inal environment and move it merrily up 
to the vicinity of Tucson. But the type of 
architecture, the furniture and the Spanish 
atmosphere were all faithfully reproduced 
in this Southwest home—in the stairway, 
in the flat roof and down to the Padre 
tiles on the floors. Everywhere the colors 
are purely and richly Mexican. Although 
the furniture is largely Spanish and Italian, 
this is true of the fittings of all the finer 
houses in Mexico. In fact, the Channing 
furniture was brought from Mexico City 
intact. 


aye the time the Southwest had put 
half of the population in Santa Fe 
houses, the other half rebelled. Those 
who, in their young days, attended a 
school where everyone was dressed alike 
will understand the revolt. Uniformity, 
no matter how good it is, palls. The 
Santa Fe houses had their good points, 
one especially; they were cool in the 
hot Arizona and New Mexico summers. 
But so is the Indian kiva, dim and cool. 
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The round adobe kiva is called the 
“well of antiquity.” Nevertheless, the 
kiva must have been in the back of that 
architect's mind who first created the 
Santa Fe house. ‘They both are flat- 
roofed adobes with protruding rafter 
poles. There is a difference between 
them, of course. ‘The Santa Fe house 
is not round and it has windows. Also 
it has doors, while the kiva’s entrance is 


BD ese tatetes end of the outdoor living room. 
The door in the far end is painted robin’s egg 
blue. Overhead are rustic Mexican cedar beams, and 
there is a Brazilian cedar door leading out to the 
Zaguan. The old ship’s table has wire cages under- 
neath, and the stools are of bamboo. 


ELOW: The facade of the Channing house is 
made decorative with old Mexican iron grilles 
over windows and doors 


a hole in the flat roof. And the kiva 
floor level is below the ground with an 
inconspicuous hole in it, called the 
sipapu, which according to best tradition 
is the entrance to the underworld. The 
Santa Fe house naturally does not carry 
things this far. Its floors are strictly 
on the level. 

Despite the modifications, however, 
the Santa Fe houses and the adobe kiva 
have a family resemblance. Put -six 
unpainted adobe kivas side by side and 
they might be, as far as outstanding de- 
marcations go, six warts on the face of 
the desert. Put six Santa Fe houses in 
a row and they look as much alike as 
half a dozen Jap gardeners. At least, 
this is the way a lot of native Southwest- 
erners felt, and something had to be 
done. Taken individually, any number 
of the Santa Fe houses are charming 
after you are inside. Too, the type of 
architecture is unusual enough to attract 
interest. It was merely the factory-dis- 
trict, exterior uniformity, when the fad 
swept the whole Southwest, which 
aroused people to demand a change. 
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The contention was that there certain- 
ly should be other types of architecture 
which architects might suggest that 
would be as right for the Southwest as 
the Santa Fe house. Evidently, the archi- 
tects were just waiting for the break. 
Overnight they commenced building 
modern, corner-windowed houses and 
people liked them. But there had to be 
other types of houses also. “Too many 
of the streamline design would be the 
same old story. What people wanted 
was a variation of architecture, suitable 
to the climate. 

Why no one had thought of the Mex- 
ican one- and two-story houses is a mys- 
tery. In a study of the architecture of 
former times, Mexico, it is revealed, was 
as great a patron of the art as any other 
foreign country. Perhaps the violence 
and dissension of almost continuous 
revolution which has been going on in 
Mexico since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury had erased from mind what they ac- 
complished during the preceding three 
centuries of comparative tranquillity. 

Mexico, it (Continued on page 38) 


WNee peter in the Channing home is fur- 
nished with an ivory and gold Italian 
bureau, antique green and gold Spanish beds, 
a Louis XV commode at one side of the beds, 
and an Italian prie dieu at the other. Brittany 
lace covers the beds. 


RONT entrance to the Channing home, 

with Brazilian walnut doors, antique hard- 
ware and lamp from Mexico. At right are 
grand little Joshua trees. 


7 Y AS YOU ENTER 
Marys &lnden| 


THE GARDEN 


From Collection of Todhunter, Inc. 


HIS gate from an old Georgian garden 
was originally called a “peep” and was 
placed in the wall between two gardens 
so that it was possible to have a vista from 
one into the other through a very open 
wrought-iron design. These “‘peeps’’ today 
are frequently made into garden gates. If 
by any chance you do not have a wrought- 
iron gateway, the sign at the upper center, 
a wrought-iron silhouette, will lead you to 
the garden and will also carry the garden’s 
name. If there is no one in the garden : 
when you arrive, you will find a bell with 
a wrought-iron bracket which will bring 
your host swiftly to meet you. The bracket 
here, as well as the bell, is old Spanish. 


ce the garden fence, or at either side of the gate, a standard 
may be placed bearing space for the name of the house, the 
number of the street, etc. The photograph at upper right will give 
you an example of this. And of course, you must have a weather 
vane. The silhouette in wrought iron at the right center has birds 
on branches that whirl around in the wind. A much simpler and 
more modern bell to announce your entrance to the garden is seen 
below right. It has a bracket of wrought iron, and the bell is of 
brass. 
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HOME INDUSTRIES OF THE SWISS PEASANTS 


By MARIANNE HAUSER 


GROUP of young girls making the wooden zoccoli in which the natives of Lugano and environs in southern 
Switzerland walk so gracefully. These wooden shoes are an exclusive home product. They are often finished 
with richly embroidered straps which enable the young girls to express a certain individual note in their work. 


ON pot mender of the canton of 
Ticino in southern Switzerland. The pot 
mender travels from hamlet to hamlet and is always 
sure of a warm welcome and plenty of work, for he 
helps the kitchen maidens keep their utensils in 
order. Photo: A. Borelli. 


~ YOUNG Swiss was asked by an 
Englishman to name the imports of 
Switzerland. “Our imports?” the boy said 
looking with a broad smile at the well- 
dressed gentleman. “Well . . . foreigners 
with money.” 

“And your exports?” the Englishman 
inquired, not without a certain uneasi- 
ness in his voice. 

“Why, foreigners without money!” the 
boy replied readily. 

This answer, as shrewd as unscientific, 
reveals one of the most important fac- 
tors of Swiss economy: “the foreigner’; 
the visitor for whom the smoothly run- 
ning, well-organized hotels are built 
amidst a panorama of towering moun- 
tains. He is the fabulous traveler who, 
equipped with so many pigskin suitcases, 
arrives at the stations of Geneva, or 
Berne, or Zurich, or Basle. You see him 
strolling along the bright promenades of 
Lucerne, or sitting in the lobby of some 
St. Moritz hotel reading his papers. He 
is the person for whom the innumerable 
little souvenirs are temptingly displayed 
behind glittering show windows, souve- 
nirs from which thousands of Swiss fami- 
lies make their living; precious watches, 
amusing wood carvings, neatly em- 


OME of the women fruit vendors in the Lugano square are very lovely as well as hard workers 
They carry to market huge baskets of the native fruits and the flowers in seasot 
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children delight 
Photo: Hofmann. 


HE marionette theaters are a favorate pastime of the old and young, and the 
in wood-carved figures which tell their favorite story. 


broidered napkins, tablecloths and 
blouses. 

The prince-like foreigner, equipped 
with newly bought hickory skis in 
winter and dozens of white suits in 
summer, has become a dream-like fig- 
ure, somehow. He still exists, it is 
true, he still is to be seen entering the 
expensive stores and buying gifts and 
souvenirs. But he has become rare, 
and his tips less fantastic. He, in a 
way, belongs to the pre-War period. 

Not only the Swiss hotel business, 
but Swiss handicrafts have suffered 
considerably since the war. It is hard 
for the traveler to imagine how much 
the mountaineers depend on the in- 
come they get through home work; 
hard to realize how poverty-stricken 
vast areas of Switzerland are; how 
enormously difficult it is for the 
peasant to keep himself by tilling the 
soil. In ironic contrast to the exu- 
berant beauty of his country the soil 
withstands his efforts doggedly, and 
only hard toil can break its resistance. 
Aside from cultivating his tiny patches 
of land, the mountaineer has to look 
for some extra work. Women and 
children have to help support the 
family. The spare time of the men 
has to be made useful. 

There is in this case nothing as 
suitable as home work. In spite of 
the fast progressing industrialization, 
home work still holds an important 
place in Switzerland. Let us, for in- 
stance, take watchmaking. In the 
western section of the country, in the 
French-speaking part, are the huge, 
world-famed factories which produce 
clocks and (Continued on page 39} 
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s—American Museum of Natural History. 


INDIAN WEAVING AT THE GOLDEN GATE FAIR 


PICTURESQUE exhibition at the Golden 

Gate Fair is a room devoted to Indian 
basket weaving. The materials used are 
wood and cane splices, rushes, maguey fibre 
and grass. Until recent days, basketry was 
found almost everywhere in the Southwest ex- 
cept the plains, where rawhide boxes formed a 
substitute. Basketry reached its highest de- 
velopment in California, where the Pomo 
baskets set a standard for closeness of weaving, 
intricacy of design, and beauty of form. 


POMO woman weaving a twine basket 

at the Golden Gate Fair. Center— 
Museum pieces of fine old Indian weaving. 
Lower left—Tlingit baskets from British 
Columbia, woven of split spruce roots and 
artificially colored grass. Above right— 
A modern coiled basket made in California. 
Center—Closely woven baskets from Mis- 
sion and Ventura. Lower right—Indian 
woman weaving modern baskets at the 
Golden Gate Exposition. 
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OLD NEW ENGLAND 


By Dorotuy Curtps HocNER 


Drawing by Nils Hogner 


lls the earliest days of the Colonial period in 
New England, the days of pine and oak simplicity, 
many hinges and door locks were of necessity made 
of wood and leather. However, forges soon sprang 
up in a surprising number in the colonies, and iron 
and brass work, along with other native crafts, began 
to take a sturdy and, at the same time, artistic place 
in the annals of early American industry. 

Since the original inhabitants of the American 
continents had no knowledge of smelting, the pioneer 
smithies found a virgin field in the New World. 
However, with the importing of both iron and brass 
products from the old countries, and what is even 
more important, with the immediate European back- 
ground of the new settlers, the designs were similar 
to these from Old World forges. Quite naturally 
the German influence prevailed among the German 
colonists, while the English influenced New England. 
But although there may not be many startling inno- 
vations in the matter of lock and latch designs in the 
early days, the craft work is excellent. 

Along the seacoast there is a curious foreign influ- 
ence shown, for example, in the symbol of the remote 
Turkish crescent creeping into American door han- 
dles, a design brought in by the old clipper-ship sea 
captains. 

Further inland, however, the designs were often 
severely austere, showing the native, hardy, clear-cut 
independence of the pioneer not too directly influ- 
enced by foreign trade. 


Courtesy Todhunter 


TYPE of door much seen in early American homes, completely out- 
fitted with wrought-iron hinges, handles and latches. 


Right: Bolt from 
the Oliver Wol- 
cott house. Iron 
bellpull from the 
Julius Deming 
house, 1790. 


HE wrought-iron hinge above is 

from the Beecher House, 1775; the 
two on the left are in the Oliver Wolcott 
house, 1753, the upper one with brass 
knob on a more formal door, the lower 
on the door leading to the attic. Center: 
Handles of wrought iron from the Oliver 
Wolcott house, Marsh Farm _ house, 
1800, Tapping Reeve house, 1773. 


HE first door is from 

the Tapping Reeve 
house (courtesy Litchfield 
Historical Society), and 
elaborately fitted out with 
iron hinges, etc. At the 
right is a richly de- 
veloped door from the 
Hubbard house, 1830. 
The metal fittings here 
are of brass. The lintel 
and side openings of 
glass are set in wooden 
pilasters. 


To mention a 
few common hinge 
types, there are the 
sturdy, but cleanly 
beautiful iron 
strap - hinges in 
great variety, L. 
hinges, and _ the 
abundant H and 
HL forms which 


we like to think of 
as being thus 
shaped to mean 
“Holy,” and “Holy Lord,” sure charms against witches. 
A more logical reason for the great number of H and 
HL forms is probably the fact they were the simplest 
and most practical. Many of this type were imported 
from England and the continent. They were cheap, 
and in standard sizes. The knob type hinge, such as 
the one taken from Newington, Connecticut, now in 
the American wing of the Metropolitan Museum, is 
said to be a transition type between the latch and lock. 

It is a difficult matter to determine the particular 
locality in which the native-forged hinges and locks 
were fashioned. Although there are certain broad 
geographic differences shown in the designs, smiths did 
not sign their work. The hardware is unfortunately 
often not contemporary with the date of the house. 
Many old houses have been stripped entirely of the 
early hand-wrought iron and brass work, which was 
replaced by machine-age gadgets. In other houses there 


HE H and HL hinge from the Oliver Wolcott 
house are typical of their period. The hinge 
on the right from the Julius Deming house, how- 
ever, is a special type which permitted a door 
fitting into a beveled frame to drop down into 
position, thereby keeping out the wind. 
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is a great range in hardware, the locks and hinges be- 
longing to many different periods. 

Yet today there is still a surprising variety of beauti- 
fully designed old hardware in towns which have been 
left high and dry above the industrial clamor of the 
machine age, but which in the Colonial days, and in 
the period immediately succeeding, were in the swim, 
as it were, of the handicraft industries. Such is the case 
of Litchfield in the Connecticut hills. ‘Today one of the 
most beautiful residential towns of the state, it was once 
an important commercial center on a main stagecoach 
route to other important coastal and inland towns. 
Settled in 1720, it was soon a thriving industrial hub. 
By the year 1810, according to the Gazetteer of the States 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, ““The most important 
manufacture is that of iron, of which there are four 
forges, one slitting mill, and one nail factory.” ‘The iron 
ore was brought from Kent and Salisbury on horseback, 
fashioned into bar iron and sent to other towns. 

There was likewise a worker in more precious metals, 
a silver- and goldsmith who advertised that he could 
also make anything desired in brass. Thus it seems 
quite likely that some of the fine examples of door 
latches and knobs and hinges still in use on some of the 
old houses were wrought locally. However that may be, 
the old hardware is a fitting tribute to whatever smithy 
fashioned it. 


| ieee strap hinges from the Tapping i 
Reeve house, the Beecher house and 
two from the Kenny house, 1780. 
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AYMOND MASSEY as the young 
Abe Lincoln in Robert Sherwood’s 
play which has already become one of 
the season’s outstanding successes. 


OBERT E. SHERWOOD who wrote 

“Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” Possibly 
no representation of Lincoln on the stage 
has ever been made that so completely 
represents the simplicity, dignity and 
greatness of this outstanding American. 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ is today sell- 
ing out weeks in advance; it seems to 
have awakened the whole nation to the 
genius of this Middle-Western country 
boy. 


IRSTEN FLAGSTAD has renewed 

her contract with the Metropolitan 
and will sing the Wagner operas for 
the season of °39 and ’40. Flagstad’s 
performance in “Tristan and Isolde’’ has 
been the star performance at the Metro- 
politan this season. She sang the opera 
ten times to sold-out houses. 


ADEREWSKI has returned to Amer- 

ica to play for us once more. His 
big New York concert will be May 
twenty-fifth at Madison Square Garden. 
The program includes a Chopin group 
and the divine Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven. 


Photo by Pach Bros. 
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Gy of a pair of the finest Chinese cabinets in 
this country is shown in this illustration. 

red lacquer with gold design, and ornate brass 
It is interesting to note that the border 
design is an adapted swastika in gold. From Cauman. color. 


handles. 


It is 
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NE of a pair of eighteenth-century lacquer chests from Shansi Province 

—a bride’s cabinet built to contain silks and clothes. 
black lacquer. The decoration of landscapes and figures is in colored lacquet 
At the right of the cabinet is a pair of black lacquer chairs with decoration in 
From Nellie Hussey. 


The ground is of 


LACQUER CABINETS WITH ORIENTAL 


Loran and Japan cabinets were 
looked upon as things of special wonder 
and delight when they were introduced 
into England in the reign of Charles II. 
Both Pepys and Evelyn, beholding them 
for the first time, thought them worthy 
of special mention in their diaries. 

At first these cabinets were imported 
from the East to furnish royal palaces 
and houses of the wealthy nobility. Pepys 
records the fact that the Duke of York 
had two Japan cabinets, and Evelyn that 
“the Queen brought over with her from 
Portugal such Indian cabinets as had 
never before been seen here.” No 


INFLUENCE 


By R. W. SyMoNnDs 


wonder therefore that these first impor- 
tations of Oriental lacquer work created 
a vogue which recurred in cycles 
throughout the eighteenth century and 
in Victorian times when lacquer furni- 
ture became once more fashionable. 

In order to indulge the taste for this 
new furniture in the reign of Charles II, 
Oriental lacquer work was copied by the 
English craftsman. But this English 
work, which was called “japanning” was 
not made from the resin of trees, as in 
the case of the Oriental work, but of 
paint and varnish. In addition, a very 
large quantity of Oriental lacquer, made 


specially for the European market, was 
being gradually imported. One of the 
favorite pieces chosen for decoration, 
both with the real lac of the East and the 
European varnish imitation, was the cab- 
inet with folding doors, the interior of 
which contained a 
drawers. 

In China and Japan such cabinets 
stood on the ground, but when they were 


number of small 


imported into England they were 
mounted on 
silvered stands, thus rendering them very 
sumptuous and decorative pieces of fur 


niture. This was especially noticeable 


elaborately carved and 


99 


(Ae English cabinet of the time of William and Mary, illus- Tie delicate cresting of this black-ground 
trating the common practice of variegating red and black 

for the background to simulate the appearance of tortoise shell. 
It is mounted on an elaborately carved wood and silvered stand. 


when the cabinet was fitted with a carved 
and silvered cresting. Whether all such 
cabinets carried elaborate crestings is 
difficult to say, as but few examples have 
survived with their original cresting in- 
tact. It is more than probable that the 
cresting was considered necessary since 
it gave a finish and termination to the 
design which seemed to fully justify the 
additional cost. The scarcity of the 
crested cabinet is probably due to the 
fragile construction of the cresting, 
which is easily damaged, rendering it less 
durable than either the cabinet or stand. 
The design of the cresting followed 
that of the apron piece of the stand. 
3esides Oriental cabinets with their 
hard lustrous lacquer surface, and the 
paint and varnished japan of English 
workmanship, there was also the cabinet 
of incised Oriental lacquer which in turn 
had its English imitation, known as 
3antam work. These last two varieties 
are much rarer today than those in 
which the lacquer ornament is raised in 
relief from the background, the reason 
being that the demand for incised lac- 
quer was but short-lived and before the 
end of the seventeenth century no longer 


popular. Cabinets of incised Oriental 
lacquei usually made from the 
leaves of screens which had been cut in- 
dependent of the design to form the 
sides and doors. Such cabinets were 


made in England from imported Ori- 
ental screens. European incised lacquer 
cabinets had the design of the lacquer 
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William and Mary. 


complete, as the lacquer was carried out 
on the carcase of the cabinet and the 
design was composed to fit the space it 
occupied. 

By far the larger number of cabinets 
extant today are of the English varnish 
variety, not the Oriental. One of the 
earliest known English examples is the 


lacquer cabinet is remarkably well pre- 
served. The same design is used as in the 
apron of the stand. From the time of 


the time of Charles II. 


fine cabinet mounted on a _ silvered 
carved wood stand in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. That this is an early 
example dating from the first decade of 
the reign of Charles II can be established 
by the treatment of the birds and foliage, 
which have in the drawing a distinctly 
European character. It is the first essay 


EFT—A black cabinet with a detailed Chinese scene in colors. Center—Brown lacquer with 


scroll work and floral design in gold. 


Right—Red lacquer background with conventional 


Chinese scene in red, black and gold. All Chinese from the eighteenth century. From Yamanaka. 


JAPANESE lacquered cabinet rather 
incongruously mounted on an Eng- 
lish stand carved with cherubs. From 
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N English lacquer cabinet that suggest the 

Queen Anne period. The legs are grace- 
fully carved and finished with a bun. Fine 
wrought-iron hinges are on the front. The 
cabinet is lacquered in black with gold. 


of a European craftsman to copy Ori- 
ental lacquer work. The coloring is 
extremely good in this cabinet, especially 
the greens, which are similar to the soft 
blue-green so typical of Chinese pottery 
and porcelain. The design of the stand 
with the strong Italian influence is also 
characteristic of early Charles II work. 

In later English cabinets dating from 
1680-1690, there is much more fine detail 
in the design of the lacquer, and less 


raised work, which in the early examples 
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SPURIOUS red ground lacquer cabinet on 

an ornately carved, poorly proportioned 
gilt stand. The only genuinely antique feature 
of this cabinet is the interior drawers taken 
from an old Dutch piece. 


was a distinctive feature. Such cabinets 
usually have their doors decorated with 
trellis borders enclosing a panel contain- 
ing a landscape with temples, figures, 
birds and trees. An examination of the 
drawing and the general composition 
will show a distinct European character 
entirely different from the Oriental 
work. The latter is spontaneous and full 
of spirit, whereas the English imitation 
is Oriental only as the subjects displayed 
are in the conventional Chinese manner. 

The method by which the drawers are 
dovetailed helps to determine whether 
a cabinet is early or late, the early ones 
having the trough dovetail and the 
eighteenth-century examples having a 
stopped dovetail. 

The imitation varnish variety of lac- 
quer was not confined to England alone: 
it was equally popular on the Continent, 
especially in Holland, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. In fact it must have had a very 
considerable vogue in Portugal, more 
particularly in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 


DETAIL of a spurious clock (ex- 

hibited at Burlingham Fine Arts Club 
in 1924) showing the artificial cracks 
faked to give the appearance of antiquity. 
The design is very graceful with a definite 
Chinese influence. 


These cabinets were usually three feet 
in width, and examples of smaller di- 
mensions are rarely seen. The Oriental 
lacquer cabinet is only two feet in width, 
and, owing to the fact that it has its 
original Charles II stand, is almost 
unique. Some English incised lacquer 
cabinets are found of a width of two 
feet six inches, but such examples are 
scarce. 

By far the greater number of lacquer 
cabinets that have survived have a black 
ground. The vermilion-ground cabinet 
is a rara avis, since to every two hundred 
black-ground cabinets there is about one 
red. The Portugese favored red lacquer, 
and a large number of those extant are 
of this provenance. 

A probable reason for the great 
scarcity of pieces with cream and yellow 
grounds is that such delicate tints, not 
being able to withstand wear, caused the 
piece to look shabby, and led to its being 
destroyed. This must have been the fate 
of a large quantity of the lacquer furni- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as today the majority of pieces 
extant have their lacquer work in a very 
damaged condition, or have been much 
restored. 

The cabinets of the Charles II and 
James II periods (Continued on page 33) 
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VENETIAN BLINDS 


O prevent too harsh a light coming through 

the slats, some manufacturers are designing 
their Venetian blinds with dark bands down the 
center so that a glowing light comes through 
without too much of a glare on, for instance, a 
desk where one is writing. At the upper left is 
a very interesting arrangement of this sort with 
heavy straight draperies at either side. The bril- 
liantly lighted sitting room at the left above ad- 
joins the master bedroom. Soft drapery is ar- 
ranged on either side of the blinds and between 
them. These Venetian blinds are in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Ruben. Richard J. Neutra, 
Architect. Venetian blinds were largely used in 
the renovation of the old houses in Williams- 
burg. In the picture at the left, the blinds are 
arranged with side draperies and a rather elaborate 
Victorian valance overhead. Small paned win- 
dows, double-hung, add to the charm of this 
arrangement. 


N extremely interesting group of windows 

shaded with Venetian blinds has gauze over- 
curtains and over this a soft draped material 
caught up well towards the top and finished with 
a deep fringe. The side windows have narrow 
shades and one double drapery each. Of course 
the draperies conform to the color scheme of the 
room. In the dignified master bedroom, below 
left, the Venetian blinds are set within long 
straight folds of velvet. A wide bed is covered 
with a quilted spread, and there is a canopy to 
match the draperies. Mimi Durant, Decorator. 
Drix Duryea—Photo. The light coming through 
the Venetian blinds in the room below right is 
somewhat subdued. Full draperies hung from a 
cornice are caught up high at the sides. There 
is a certain elegance in this arrangement which 
conforms charmingly with the room itself. 
Courtesy John Wanamaker. 
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LACQUER CABINETS WITH 
ORIENTAL INFLUENCE 


(Continued from page 31) 


had elaborately carved wooden 
stands. Putti were very favorite 
motifs in the design of these 
stands, which were particularly 
Italian in character. In the reign 
of William and Mary the stand 
with three or four legs in front 
connected by cross _ stretchers 
came into vogue. This type of 
stand with its strong French in- 
fluence is often spoken of today 
as being in the style of Danial 
Marot, the French Hugenot de- 
signer, who was brought to Eng- 
land by William III to decorate 
and design furniture for the 
royal palaces. 

Seventeenth-century stands of 
both these types were originally 
silvered and not gilt. Examples 
that are gilt are invariably found 
to have been regilded at a later 
date in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth centuries. Cabinets dating 
from the reigns of William and 
Mary and Queen Anne have also 
survived; these were mounted on 
bases with drawers, or on stands 
with three drawers and four legs 
in front, similar to the well- 
known stand of the walnut chest 
on a stand of the William and 
Mary period. Such examples 
were undoubtedly made for 
those who desired cabinets of a 
simple and more useful charac- 
ter. Today these types of cabi- 
nets are seldom met with, since 
often the cabinets have been re- 
moved and placed on faked gilt 
stands to make them a more 
saleable commodity. 

Cabinets dating from _ the 
reign of William and Mary were 
also designed with a molded cor- 
nice at the top, and more elabo- 
rate examples were surmounted 
by a top of double-domed de- 
sign, favorite feature in contem- 
porary walnut furniture. Such 
cabinets were invariably mount- 
ed on a base with drawers, and 
not on a stand, which would 
have resulted in a_ top-heavy 
appearance. 

It would appear that about 
1730 the lacquer cabinet went 
out of fashion, since very few 
of a later date are seen. About 
1750 there appears to have been 
another wave of popularity for 
lacquer cabinets. These were 
mounted on stands with straight 
legs in what is called today the 
Chippendale style. Such ex- 
amples are, however, very rarely 
to be found. During the time 
that this mid-eighteenth century 
revival of interest in lacquer 
cabinets lasted, a very large 


number of Oriental ones must 
have been imported. Unlike the 
earlier cabinets which contained 
a nest of drawers, they had 
elaborate models of Chinese tem- 
ples with verandas and_ trellis 
balconies in the interior, and the 
top of the cabinet was usually 
designed with a pagoda roof. 
This type of mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury cabinet of Oriental prove- 
nance is quite a common piece 
today, and it fetches very little 
in the salesroom, a good ex- 
ample being easily purchased for 
about $120 to $160. Such cabi- 
nets usually have a black ground 
with gold decoration, which 
latter is often tarnished and dull. 

At the present time the lac- 
quer cabinet does not receive its 
due appreciation from collectors. 
Old English lacquer work, with 
the exception of examples with 
the red ground, has not risen to 
the same high value as the con- 
temporary walnut furniture. 
Probably one reason for this is 
the fact that modern lacquer 
furniture of bad design and poor 
quality exists in large quantities 
in the furniture shops. The col- 
lector has not only to contend 
with the piece of entirely new 
construction, but—what is far 
more difficult to detect—the old 
example re-lacquered. 


The English japanned lacquer 
fetches considerably higher 
prices than the Oriental variety. 
The latter is generally lacking 
in color, the gold work being 
dull, whereas in an example of 
English work in good condition 
the gilding is brighter, and the 
piece is far more decorative. ‘The 
Oriental lacquer, though it 
wears very much better owing to 
the nature of its composition, is 
impossible to restore  satisfac- 
torily, whereas the English jap- 
anned work is on the contrary 
very easy to restore. So much so, 
that it is difficult to tell where 
restoration begins or ends. 

The following facts concern- 
ing the present-day state of these 
cabinets may be found of interest 
to the collector: the vast major- 
ity have a black ground. A red- 
ground cabinet is an extreme rar- 
ity. A still larger number will 
be found to have their lacquer 
ing in a very much over-restored 
condition. 

Eprtor’s Nore:—In September 1938, 
we published an account of — the 
Charles Laughton home in England. 
We neglected to state that the photo- 
graphs were made by Joan Wool- 
combe, and that Mrs. Woolcombe be- 
ing a personal friend of the Laugh- 
tons’ had also written the article. This 


information, unhappily did not come 
to us until we had gone to press. 
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wy, Peauli Hh Mahogany 
BREAKFRONT BOOKCASE 


| ke ARTISTRY of an Old Master has been duplicated in 
beauty of design and finish in this breakfront secretary. 
Such a masterpiece by Charak represents the welding of the 
romance and craftsmanship of the past with the gracious living 
of today. Constructed of selected cabinet woods to produce 
a mellow patina formerly found only in treasured antiques. 
Charak furniture represents a sincere effort to reproduce the 


best work of the 18th century English and American designers. 


NENA Ne 9 NO Li NOL NOD LOD ey 


L/INS 


| Write forspecial booklet" A“ illustrating many 
living room and dining room pieces of unu- 
sual interest, and also a full description of 
the world famous Charak DANBURY drop 
leaf table... used as a console, or when ex- 
tended will comfortably seat a dozen guests. 
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CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 


38 WAREHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


u 


LOS ANGELES 
3262 Wilshire Blvd. 


GHIEEAG O 
155 East Superior St. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Ave. 


SRE SUE SORTS OE 
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Founded 1886 


PRAYER RUGS TO RELIEVE 
PLAIN CARPETED FLOORS 


A HEARTH IS NOT LIKE HOME 
WITHOUT AN ORIENTAL RUG 


We have a choice collection of antique and semi-antique hearth 
rugs from which to choose a piece that will add color and 
attraction to the room and to the hostess. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES BOSTON CHICAGO 
Hand-woven rugs carried in . . . Wide Seamless Plain 
stock or made to order... Carpets 


Orientals, Chinese, Spanish, Aubusson, Savonnerie, 
Needlepoint and Bassarabian 


TRANSFORMING OLD 
KITCHENS INTO GUEST 
HOUSES 


(Continued from page 7) 


originals. In our quest for a 
small private place in which to 
spend a few months living and 
working in Williamsburg, I 
made inquiry about one such 
little building and was straight- 
way informed by the silver- 
haired mistress of the house 
(whose eyebrows shot up to 
scandalized height at the mere 
idea of such a thing,) “Oh, but 
you couldn’t live in that, that’s 
my kitchen—the cook has just 
left for the afternoon.” I think 
however, that this is the last of 
the ouside kitchens still in use 
as such in Williamsburg. 

The restored kitchen we 
finally found to live in was one 
of the rarer brick examples. Its 
thick walls, laid up with cream- 
colored mortar made with lime 
from burnt oyster shells, had 
heaved softly with the passing of 
two centuries. ‘The bricks were 
old, the roof which was prob- 
ably originally hand-split cedar 
or cypress shingle had been re- 
placed with the best reproduc- 
tion in a_ fireproof asbestos 
composition. Six delicate little 
dormers lighted the small 
broken-ceilinged bedroom with 
its end fireplace, the tiny hall 
and shipshape modern bath up- 
stairs. 

Downstairs the fireplace with 
its adjoining bake ovens took 
up the whole end of the one 
big room, in one corner of 
which had been contrived the 
most compact twisting stairway 
imaginable. Embedded in the 
white-washed brick of the walls 
were long wooden beams from 
which had hung the strange and 
wonderful assortment of cooking 
utensils, “flesh forks’ and ladles, 
“spit dogs”, pewter pans and 
copper kettles necessary to the 
preparation of eighteenth-cen- 
tury meals. And meals for per- 
sonages of no less dignity than 
the Royal Governor of Virginia 
as well as that gregarious young 
rebel, General George Washing- 
ton himself, were more than 
once prepared in “our” kitchen. 
(It belonged to the Carter- 
Saunders house located next the 
Governor’s Palace which was 
used as a temporary residence 
by Governor Dinwiddie in 1751 
and at which Washington was 
entertained on some of his 
numerous visits to Williams- 
burg.) 

We had no windows at all on 
one side of our one downstairs 
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room, the side towards the 
master’s house. Presumably this 
was “to keep the servants from 
peeking”; but those windows we 
had were provided with a lux- 
ury accorded to only a few of the 
nobility in those early times and 
known then as “fly lattice.” 

Behind us was a most en- 
trancing small, formal, box- 
bordered garden which had 
surely grown pot herbs at one 
time but is now planted only 
with those flowers known to 
have been cultivated = in 
eighteenth-century gardens, 
though the combination of 
thyme and violets, chives and 
primroses would seem a good 
idea worthy of a return to favor. 

The kitchens usually had tile 
or brick floors because of the 
fire hazard from open fireplaces 
if wood were used, and beside 
those kitchens built of brick 
there were a few of stone. Most 
of them however, were built of 
clapboarding whitewashed or 
painted white. The feature 
most typical which distinguishes 
them from other small houses is 
the tremendous chimney, thick 
enough to accommodate four 
good-sized flues, which is some- 
thing to consider if one wanted 
such a chimney for effect when 
building a small house designed 
to grow by the addition of wings 
in future years. 

Indeed, for the house that is 
expected to grow or for the 
week-end cottage where one 
wants the compactness and con- 
venience of a city apartment 
with more space around it, for 
the guest house, studio or ser- 
vants wing, these rare survivals 
of a more gracious era can pro- 
vide us with a wealth of fas: 
cinating source material. 
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in the sun or partial shade. One 
iS THE of the most satisfactory named 


OFFICIAL WATCH of ade Ry Veronica Longifolia 


Hemerocallis or Day Lilies are 
: among the most effective peren- 
UNITED nials in the garden landscape. 
Hemerocallis Hyperion, one of 
the very popular varieties, is a 


ame | 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL “ > pure lemon yellow and once it 
y ASSOCIATION la UNITED AIRLINES t 


becomes established blooms 
year after year with little or no 
attention. It is a strong, healthy 
plant and, like Phlox, improves 
with age. An established clump 

S of Hemerocallis Hyperion is a 
MENISSOCUTION By watueat nistony spot in the border one can prac- 
y tically ignore until it breaks in- 


a ae to a glory of golden bells. ‘There 28 ipoae iP < 1939 
‘ ; are, of course, many varieties of : = 
aes Ee Hemerocallis, spreading over a s , . mh 
“ih iy ie a. : ’ c 


J | long blooming period, but 
brews pa t) R. ‘RSE SHOW Hyperion appears to be the 
“as favorite with nurserymen. 
Another of the popular fall J Sapa 
perennials is Liatris or Gay- Ek. a OR = May to October 
feather. The plant grows well et Ve 
in any soil or exposure and is 
extremely hardy. ‘The hand- 
some spikes of flowers, white or 
rose-purple, are suitable for cut- 


SWISS NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


ting. Liatris Scariosa Alba 
cepted, the timing organizations responsi- blooms in the late fall, October 
ble select Longines Watches. When great and November, and gives height 
commercial airways like United Air Lines and dignity to the fall garden, 
seek authentic aviation watches, Longines as it throws a pure white spike, 
is again the choice. Since 1866, men and sometimes four feet in height. 
women of 77 countries seeking the utmost These ten most popular per- 
in a watch haye chosen Longines. Priced ennials have, as you have prob- 
$40 to $4000, Longines Watches are sold ably gathered, a number of 
by authorized Longines jeweler agencies. qualities in common. ‘They are 


Send for free illustrated folder. 


At N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR 
visit the great 


all easily grown, do not require 
a particular kind of soil, do well 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER = RE | in most climates, are hardy, are 
nnd ng Ngee fe relatively free from insects and 
spectacle, "Time and |i aumanimme, diseases, are satisfactory as cut 
z i : é 
AMERICAN MUSEUM flowers, and bloom freely. What 
more could anyone ask of any You can change your surroundings as quickly 
: } amen ese. : 
plant? as your mood. The majestic grandeur of 
LIGHTING PROBLEMS towering crags is but a few hours delightful 
Any table may be dramatized ride from the calm and intimate beauty of 
by a spot light focussed on the lake country. W capik ge amabagrie = 
leaving the rest of the room | NO VISAS— desire . . . you will find it in Switzerland! 
in relative obscurity. Much @ Take advantage of the extraordinary fare reductions 
_ Pgaen } ; NO MONEY CE Np a a ae i 
originality may be shown. in granted to foreign guests for a stay of 6 days or more. 
li h ae ‘ ivas ps 1 provided FORMALITIES See Switzerland as it should be seen. Visit beautiful 
y bps i [ ‘ 
18 oc < ‘ ae pase P ae seal GENEVA, seat of the League of Nations. . . the BERNESE 
the effect is warm and inviting. i } OBERLAND . .. INTERLAKEN and up to the JUNGFRAUJOCH 
The entrance hall, the bed- Ask your es le (11,340 feet a/s). Then visit the picturesque old cities of 
room, the game room, the clos- agent or write for BERNE and THUN... Aye over the LOETSCHBERG 
: 4 3 ° 2 LINE into another World . . . the FURKA-OBERALP and 
ets, all have their lighting prob- booklet AD-2 Faye; Sadan aie saa 
z f : a ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT regions with the MATTERHORN 
lem which must be solved. It is so grandiose and unique; LUGANO-LOCARNO, floral para 
advisable whenever possible to dise of the sunny Swiss Italian lake section, and LUCERNI 
consult a lighting engineer , be- Switzerland's holiday capital, and its famous lake anc 1 


cause undreamed of possibilities mountain district with ENGELBERG, RIGI and the PILATUS 


LO NTet Ni E Ss of comfort and beauty lie in seb inane Sonipies, 
store today for those who will 
f by Ze UA EI LLM A sive thought and time to the Wee FE DE R A L R A ‘ L R 0 A DS 


’ WINNER OF 28 GOLD MEDALS ° solving of their homemaking 


a, 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND prizes fs" problems by a scientific and de- 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
corative use of lighting. 
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BONBORI 


4 standing electric lantern contrived 
skilfully from natural grey cedar, the 
Bonbori glows beautifully with a soft 
diffused light. The exquisitely simple 
lines make it an important accessory 
to good modern decor. 

DIR EES $20.00. 


Height: Price: 


ZEN 
YAMANAKA 


New York — 680 Fifth Avenue 
Boston — 424 Boylston’ Street 
Chicago — 846 N. Michigan Avenue 


FIELDS and FORD 


Importers of 
French Provincial And 
Swiss Painted Antiques 


Fine Louis XV Inlaid Walnut 
Desk with original brass mounts 
and old light faded patina, Circa 
1765. 


684 Lexington Avenue @ New York 


Mantels of GChararter 


One of several of our mantels now 
on display at Lord and Taylor’s. 
ae) 


Wood and marble mantels, antiques and 
reproductions, in stock or made to order. 


Be OID 


Mantel Shoppe, Inc. 


J. We Johnson, 


, Pres. 
251 East 33rd Street New York, N. YJ). 
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Antiques for the Home 


Arthur H. Torrey 


YT HERE is a universal quality 
about Chinese antiquities that 
makes them harmonious with 
any period from any nation. In 
the group from Yamanaka’s we 
have a choice from the myriad 
precious and less precious ob- 
jects with which that famous 
Fifth Avenue shop is so gener- 
ously stocked. 

The lamp, made from a Han 
pottery vase of iridescent green 
glaze, has earthy incrustations, 
heritage from years of burial in 


GROUP of fine 

Chinese house 
accessories: A lamp 
of hand pottery over 
200 B.C.; a bronze 
libation pitcher, 
converted into a 
flower holder; a 
box of lacquered 
leather. Yamanaka. 


MOTHER-OF- 

‘PEARL box 
with compartments 
to hold three tea 
caddies. Made in 
London in 1784. 
Peter Guille, Ltd. 


an ancient tomb. ‘The Han 
Dynasty ruled China from 202 
B.'C. to 221 A. D. Even ifthe 
vase belonged to the very last 
year of the reign—what’s four 
hundred years between friends? 
Our Occidental ancesters at the 
time were largely occupied -in 
whacking each other over the 
head with the latest model in 
clubs. 

The bronze libation pitcher, 
converted into a flower holder, 


is also Han, of the indescribable 
green that Chinese bronzes ac- 
quire during their long life and, 
frequently, their burial. 

Both possess the quiet, as- 
sured beauty characteristic of 
Chinese art; both adjust them- 
selves gracefully to any mode of 
life. Things perfect of their 
kind fear no rivalry, nor need 
they be noisy about their merits. 

Still it would be sacrilege to 
stick any old lamp shade on the 
Han vase. Yamanaka designed 


the shade for this vase, with a 
batik decoration of the same 
motif found on the shoulder of 
the vase--a series of rampant 
dragons. They rather specialize 
in doing this, so the rare objects 
from their store leave under the 
happiest auspices. 

Less precious is the. late 
eighteenth-century box of lac- 
quered leather with the original 
brass lock, which makes a color- 
ful and practical cigarette box; 
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From our large selection of cast and 
wrought iron furniture we illustrate 
a deep-reclining arm chair, a two 
tier table with glass top and a wood 
carved Chanticleer. Many other at- 
tractive pieces, including complete 
dining groups are now on view. 
Photographs sent on request. 


RICHARD L. 


SANDFORT xc. 


155 EAST 54TH ST. NEW YORK 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St., New York 
Paper Screens 
Made to order 
$15 a panel and up 
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Bote a 
Before building, call and see my books of 
plans and exteriors. 

“‘Six Houses, Dutch & Cape Cod’’ $1.00 
“Six Early American Houses’’ $1.00 
“Six French Provincial Houses’’ $1.00 
“Six One Story Cape Cod Houses’’ $1.00 
“Colonial Houses’ 5.00 
“Stucco Houses’ 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Books 


2% 
5 4.9" »* 


CRESTMONT 
IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


40th season opens June 15 


Plan now for your holiday at this hos- 
pitable, beautiful Inn. Superbly situ- 
ated—2200 ft. altitude, overlooking 
the lovely Lake of Eagles. All land 
and water sports; cycling and motor- 
ing over miles of scenic roads. Music, 
dancing, bridge. Attractive appoint- 
ments ...a cuisine that’s famous. . . 
congenial fellow-guests attract a dis- 
tinguished clientele. Cottages for 
families—children welcomed. 


May we send you an illustrated 
folder and rate card? 


WM. WOODS, Proprietor 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
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LOIS SHAW 


INC 
AVENUE 
YORK 


460 PARK 


NEW 


Composer's Stand 


Exhibition of 18th Century 


French Furniture 
just arrived from France 
Mrs. Bayard Dominick, President 


Mrs. James F. Shaw, Vice President 
Mrs. F. Burrall Hoffman, Foreign Representative 


Fine Chippendale mahogany card 
table of unusual quality and rare 
small size, circa 1770. 32” Long, 
16” Deep, 28” High. We have at 
present an unusual stock of fine 
pieces at moderate prices. 


Israel Sack 


Incorporated 


1| 61 East 57th Street, New York | 


Sheraton Mahogany Chest of 
Drawers. 


Louis L. Allen, Inc. 


Antique English Furniture 
521 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Antiques for the Home 


it’s hard to say what it was in- 
tended for originally. ‘The white 
porcelain cup is a delightful 
little thing with simple raised 
floral decoration and a_ barely 
observable lip. 

Also from China is the pale 
gray, carved mother-of-pearl box, 
holding tea caddies, shown from 
Peter Guille. It is difficult to find 
a new variation of objects in 
silver, even though there are so 
many of them and they are fre- 
quently so ingenious. This box 
is one of the more unusual. 

The three tea caddies, with 
their elegant shape and _ bright 
engraved decoration, were made 
in London in 1784 by Charles 
Aldridge and Henry Green. ‘The 
three compartments in the box 
are lined with warm red velvet 
to keep the caddies safe from 
scratches. It was the custom to 
use the end ones for black and 
green tea respectively, blending 
to taste in the middle one. At 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury tea drinking in England 
was still almost as ceremonial as 
in the East. ‘The beverage was 
introduced in England over a 
century before the tea caddies 
were made, but for many years 
its cost was prohibitive—from six 
to twelve pounds sterling for a 
pound of tea. 

Oriental objects and silver are 
always in the mode, but Vic- 
torian pieces are not so for- 
tunate. The interest in them 


DESIGN 
for mod- 
ern needlework 
by Sylvia Holt 


present at Alice 
Baldwin Beer's. 
At the same 
will be 


time 
of antique 


Alice 
Beer. 


pieces. 
Baldwin 


comes and goes; at the present 
time, it is hardly necessary to 
say, Victorian is in the ascen- 
dant. ‘Therefore the handsome 
three-arm candelabra from Alisa 
Shaw-Thomson is of special in- 
terest. 

‘The machine 


shadow of the 


THREE-ARM candelabra from the 
Baccarat factory in France. The 
custom of signing such fine pieces as 
these came in about 1850. Alisa Shaw- 
Thomson. 


spread more slowly in the coun- 
tries across the Channel. The 
Baccarat factory in_ France, 
which made the candelabra illus- 
trated, was about to enter on a 
period of esthetic eclipse, from 
(Continued on page 39) 


N eighteenth-century brass serpentine fender, possibly one of the earliest 


cast-brass fenders brought to America. 


Pratt & Stair. 
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GINSBURG & LEVY 


INCORPORATED 


815 MADISON AVENUE - 
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NEW YORK 


A fine example of a Hepplewhite 


chair—one of pair with delicately 


carved frames. Complete sets of 


antique chairs are always available. 
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(GSTIKYAN & (0, 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


AT 47" STRCCT 


New YorK | 


ANTIQUES & MODERN 


RUGS 


FROM THE ORJGNT 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE WORLD 
PRICES ARG MODGRATE 


> & COMPANY 


INC, 


WILDENSTEIN @& CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


147 New Bond St., W.1. 


OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


WORKS @OReA hen 


19 EAST 64th STREET 
NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN & CIE. 


PARIS 


57 Rue La Boetie 


Worshippers of Modern Decoration 
have beaten a pathway to our excit- 
ing ‘‘world's fair’ of Modern long 
before now! In our unique display 
they have found the answer to their 
craving for simple beauty of line, fine 
craftsmanship, practical decoration. 
These are now more scintillating than 
ever in anticipation of your visit! 


Decorative Consultation 


without obligation 


America’s Largest Modern Furniture & Rug Establishment 


Wor y's FAIR g2¥z03 VACATION 


Double the pleasure of your visit to the New York Fair 
—keep cool, comfortable, happy at Pocono Manor! 


On main highway routes to New 
York, on the scenic Lackawanna 
Main Line, this foremost resort 
is your ideal stopover and vaca- 
tion headquarters. You can al- 
most commute to the Fair, only 
3 hours away! Enjoy the fine 
summer climate, the full recrea- 
tional facilities of the Manor’s 
resort estate. Private lake—18 
hole golf course—22 miles of 
bridle paths—music, dancing, 


entertainment—modern rooms, 
delicious meals, sensible rates 
and conservative clientele. 
Send today for booklet, rates 
and road map. Address H. V. 
Yeager, Gen. Mgr., Pocono 
Manor, P. O., Penna. 


POCONO MANOR INN 


TOP OF THE POCONO MOUNTAINS 
N.Y. OFFICE: 522 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 


THE MEXICAN TOWN 
HOUSE MOVES OVER 
THE BORDER 


(Continued from page 18) 


must be remembered, is an old 
country with a culture just as 
ancient. Nearly a hundred 
years before the Dutch bought 
the Island of Manhattan, the 
present city of Mexico was be- 
ing rebuilt by the conquerors; 
and a century before the Pil- 
erim Fathers landed at Plym- 
outh Rock, a School of Fine 
Arts taught painting in Mexico, 
and books and music were being 
printed on Spanish _ presses. 
Skilled and competent labor has 
always been available at small 
expense, and the abundance of 
good building material, easy of 
access, has created a volume of 
permanent buildings which few 
countries have equaled. 

The most natural thing, then, 
was to turn to Mexican archi- 
tecture for inspiration in build- 
ing houses in the Southwest. 
Climates were similar. It is 
only right to speak of the houses 
in Mexico as Mexican architec- 
ture, rather than Spanish. Mex- 
ican churches, convents and pal- 
aces, in style and character, are 
a reflection of those of their 
period in Spain because Spanish 
architects usually designed them, 
but houses are different. The 
Spanish colonists were faced 
with a natural adjustment to a 
change of climatic conditions; 
social customs of the new coun- 
try were different; they had to 
use local material for building 
and employ native craftsmen. 
All of these natural forces 
brought about concessions and 
a fusion of ideas which makes it 
necessary to refer to the minor 
and domestic buildings of Mex- 
ico as her own. 

In studying the Mexican 
houses, people, especially those 
in Arizona, found types most 
adaptable to their needs. If 
they wanted a pitched roof, 
they discovered that the houses 
in the lower latitudes of Mex- 
ico, where rainfall is heaviest, 
had pitch tile roofs. On the 
other hand, the flat roof, such 
as they had become accustomed 
to in the Santa Fe houses, they 
found on houses in the higher 
and drier sections of Mexico. 

A surprising thing, which 
proves how smart the Mexican 
builders have been, is that they 
have been insulating roofs for 
hundreds of years. In the flat- 
roofed houses, they have used a 
foot or more of earth on top of 
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the brick which spans the ceil- 
ing beams. Above the earth 
came the roof, paved with bricks 
again. 

Within the last few years sev- 
eral Mexican houses, all very 
good examples, have been tried 
out in Tucson, Arizona. Except 
for a change from dirt and clay 
insulation to the modern meth- 
od, the houses have been built 
quite faithfully in replica of the 
old ones, and the results in the 
hot summer have been most 
gratifying. 

Mexican houses are severe 
and plain, except for occasional 
spots of concentrated ornament. 
The windows of the first floor, 
which surmount built-up ma- 
sonry sills, are protected by 
grilles of either wood or iron. 
The second-story windows have 
balconies of sufficient width for 
comfort, and their railings are 
of the proper height to support 
a person’s elbows while leaning. 
An interesting observation is 
that both grilles and _bal- 
cony balustrades on important 
houses are always of wrought 
iron. 

The casa baja, or one-story 
house like the Channing home, 
is as great a favorite in Mexico 
as the casa de alta, the two- 
story house. Each has an en- 
trance doorway with entry way 
which is called a zaguan. A 
feature at the entrance, placed 
either in the entry way or 
against the outside wall in coun- 
try houses, is a large masonry 
bench or seat. This seat, in a 
sense, typifies the hospitality of 
the country. There are perhaps, 
no more genial people in any 
land than in Mexico. 

The Channing house was 
built with a masonry bench in 
the zaguan but it has been taken 
out until a Mexican craftsman 
who is familiar with the con- 
struction and stone carving may 
be located. For centuries the na- 
tive race of Mexico has been 
skillful in their masonry. The 
carved stone newel posts and 
zaguan benches, back as early 
as the seventeenth century have 
been works of art, but it does 
require native workmen, or the 
effect is heavy and cumbersome. 

Fireplaces in the Channing 
house are true to the Mexican 
hole - in =the - wall construction. 
The kitchen, though modern in 
every way, has an over-the-stove 
fluted plaster hood which is a 
replica of one in the Casa de la 
Cadena at Opasco. The Mexi- 
can kitchen also had the old 
stone sinks and huge brick ovens, 


. 
i 


but Mrs. Channing considered 
convenience ahead ot tradition 
in this case. 

The Mexican town house 
is invariably furnished with an- 
tiques from the old world—usu- 
ally a combination of Spanish, 
Italian, French and Chinese pos- 
sessions. Chinese treasures are 
seen in Mexico almost as often 
as Spanish heirlooms. For that 
matter, the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of Oriental art in 
Mexico dates back prior to the 
coming of the Spanish, when 
the Indian races carried on ac- 
tive trade with the Chinese 
through the Pacific Port of Aca- 
pulco. 

Stepping into the Channing 
home you can shut your eyes 
and believe you have crossed 
the state border and been trans- 


ported over high mountains 
into Mexico City. The floor 
plan, the house construction, 
and the interior decoration 


might be in any one of the 
houses off the Paseo de la Re- 
forma. 

It looks as if the Mexican 
house, along with the modern 
type house, is just what the 
Southwest was looking for when 
it went in search of new archi- 
tecture which could stem the 
tide of Santa Fe houses. The 
new houses have even worked 
favorably for the Santa Fe 
houses, as the three types are 
congenial companions. 


ANTQUES 
FOR THE HOME 

(Continued from page 37) 
which it has emerged trium- 
phant to produce some of the 
best modern glassware, especially 
wine glasses. 

Alisa Shaw-Thomson have a 
noteworthy collection of these 
candelabra. The custom of sign- 
ing such pieces began roughly 
about 1850, and as the one we 
are showing is unsigned it can 
be placed before that date—thus 
just creeping under the technical 
definition of an “antique.” 

At this same shop is a selection 
of Bessarabian rugs from a 
private collector in Europe. 
Some look like Aubusson, and, 
like all good rugs, they seem as 
modern as tomorrow. They run 
in size from 9 x 6 feet to 14 x 11 
feet and the one I liked best 
was an unusual example of a 
Kilim in soft blue and cream. 

This is a month when it seems 
almost impossible to keep an- 
tiques and contemporary objects 
separated. An exhibition of 
original designs for needlework 
by Sylvia Holt is now going on 
at Alice Baldwin Beer’s, together 
with a group of Miss Beer's 
antique needlework pieces. 


HOME INDUSTRIES OF THE 
SWISS PEASANTS 
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watches. Yet a considerable part 
of the process lies in the hands 
of the home workers who, spe- 
cializing in some little operation, 
receive their weekly work from 
the factory. Almost everywhere 
in the regions of Vaud and 
Geneva, Neuchatel and _ the 
Bernese Jura the clockmakers’ 
shops are to be found. Traveling 
through this strange and_ pic- 
turesque part of Switzerland, you 
may see through the window of 
a lonely chalet the watchmaker 
sitting on his little stool, care- 
fully manipulating with tiny 
screws and fine instruments. 
Green shade above his brow, 
magnifying glass in his eye, he 
works away for hours, sitting 
there in strange contrast with the 
wild mountains outside, a_pic- 
ture of patience and precision, 
accomplishing with care his 
piece of work which has to be 
delivered to the factory in time. 
It seems almost unbelievable 
that his fingers, thick and coarse- 
looking as they are, should be 
able to handle so delicate a 
work, 


There is no better example of 
Swiss patience and diligence 
than watchmaking. It was intro- 
duced from France at the end of 
the sixteenth century, and _ be- 
cause of the natural ability of 
the Swiss for accurate work, the 
new handicraft soon flourished. 
As part of it, engraving and 
enameling were taken up and 
soon the jewelers engaged in in- 
dependent manufacture of pre- 
cious and extravagant gold- 
smith’s work. The great demand 
of the eighteenth century for 
fanciful bonboniéres and minia- | 
tures, for bracelets, chains, rings 
and tabatiéres gave the jewelers 
an opportunity to display all 
their taste and skill. Swiss watch- 
making and jewelry was then 
already famous the world over. 
The country, known for its sim- 
plicity and frugality, produced 
the costly luxuries for a whim- 
sical, rococo society. ‘Today the 
export of watches brings Switzer- 
land millions of francs, and to 
countries as far away as India 
costly diamond watches are sent. 

The history of Swiss handi- 
crafts goes back many hundred 
of years. Swiss art found its ex- 

ression not so much in monu- 
mental buildings, or lavish can- 
vases as in small pieces of work, 
in handicrafts which gave the 
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Tuts newly created Bone China dinner 
service of unusual character and charm is 
worthy of the very best Wedgwood tra= 
dition. The design, as indicated by its name 
—is based upon the art of the Italian 
Renaissance, and is hand colored in a strike 
ingly different shade of bright turquoise 
blue giving an effect of superb richness and 
sophistication, which harmonizes charmingly 
with the Neozclassic trend of the present 
day. This attractive pattern may be pur= 
chased from open stock in leading shops. 
Send 10 cents to cover postage, and we will 


gladly forward to you our new booklet, show- 
ing many patterns in full and natural colors. 


Josiah [ledquocd & Sons, gc 
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Gere of tradition have been deftly woven 
into a pertect design for hotel living at the Plaza, 
where service, cuisine and appointments have 
produced a composite of excellence recognized 
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Subway Station 

at Hotel direct 

to the New York 
World's Fair. 


throughout the world. The Persian Room, a dis- 
tinguished rendezvous for Luncheon, Dinner, 
Cocktail Hour and Supper after the Theatre. 


Facing beautiful Central Park, 
the Plaza is ideally located in 
the social center of New York. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
THE PLAZA e FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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The Blackstone is 
world-famous as 
an address of 
distinction in 
Chicago. Here 
graceful living is 
enjoyed by the 
discriminating 
traveler. 


‘‘Where Elegance 
Is Not Extravagance “ 


A. §. Kirkeby, 
Managing Director 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE +» CHICAGO 
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Medina de Paris 
Beauty Salon 


Specialist in Hair Cutting 


Stylist 
$2.00 - 


Hair Dressing 
Hair Cuts $1.00 - $3.00 


Tel. RE 4-0360 - 680 Madison Ave. - at 62nd St. 


TT 


The solution to use when 


= 
K NIN your dog “forgets.” 


NEW & OLD STAINS REMOVED 


| Even the best of house-broken dogs will some- 
times err. Don’t worry. K-Nine will completely 
| & permanently remove new or OLD dog urine 
& nuisance stains from rugs & upholstery. 
Utterly destroys odor. Restores color & lustre, 

applied. Sold with money 
8 oz. can for $1.00 or C.O.D. 


Harmless—easily 
back guarantee. 


K-Nine Products, Dent. 0, 1440 B’way, N. Y. 
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artist an opportunity to make 
use of his natural decorative 
sense, and combine his feeling 
for ornamental design with an 
unrivaled accuracy. 


In the museums of Basle and 
Zurich, in Swiss cloisters and 
churches we find extraordinary 
examples of handicrafts. We 
may, in old homes even, discover 
some carved chest or piece of 
embroidered linen, which holds 
all the beauty of medieval work. 
There are embroideries of won- 
derful design, picturing holy 
scenes or ornamental flowers and 
animals, the contours running 
almost as straight and firm as the 
lines of a medieval woodcut. 
There are tapestries and stained 
glass, rich in color and most ex- 
pressive in their literary connota- 
tions. There are colored tiles for 
stoves adorned in the seven- 
teenth-century fashion with little 
plump angels and round flowers. 
Laces and curtains, fragile as 
cobwebs, tell in small medallions 
Biblical stories. 


Among the treasures of Swiss 
handicrafts, embroideries are 
still the most outstanding and 
individual. In the cantons of St. 
Gall and Appenzell thousands 
of women make their living 
through embroidery which has 
become another important 
branch of Swiss industry. The 
embroidery machine which ap- 
peared in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was one of 
the greatest threats to Swiss 
home workers. Many a family 
lost its income. Yet, despite the 
mechanical competition, much 
work is still done by hand, and 
done at home. During the sum- 
mer months women and girls sit 
in their gardens or on the bal- 
conies of their small chalets, 
their needles flying through the 
cascades of thin materials which 
the tourist will admire later on 
the counters of expensive stores. 
The work not only requires 
patience and time, but is a con- 
tinuous strain on the eyes. Yet 
the loss of their work would 
mean poverty for thousands of 
families. 

The Bernese Oberland, the 
part of Switzerland which is so 
much loved and praised for its 
beauty, is another region where 
the mountaineers have to make 
an income aside from their farm- 
ing. Here are the homes of the 
wood carvers whose work has 
perhaps suffered more than any 
other branch of Swiss handicraft. 


This part of Switzerland, 
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where fully a fifth of the soil is 
unfit for agriculture, has devel- 
oped the most skillful wood 
carvers. It was in 1816, the year 
of the terrible famine, that 
Christian Fischer of Brienz con- 
ceived the idea of making little 
wooden boxes which he showea 
to some travelers. They liked 
them and bought them. The 
news spread from chalet to 
chalet. There were the endless 
winters with icy winds blowing 
day and night, there were the 
evenings in summer, which 
could be made useful. Fischer 
got pupils. The mountaineers 
took up wood carving, and the 
figures and boxes which they had 
made for pleasure before, they 
now manufactured for profit. 
Bowls and dishes, animals, little 
men and women were carved 
out of wood. The Alsatian, E. 
Wirth, connoisseur and business- 
man, came over from Paris and 
commercialized the new art. 
Many possibilities existed: orna- 
ments for furniture, toys, trays 
and vases. 


In Brienz, the wood-carver’s 
school gives the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to learn their art well. 
The school even has its own 
little zoo where the pupils can 
study their models at first hand. 
Brienz, this city of ancient charm 
with its old castle and blue lake, 
is crowded with souvenir shops 
whose owners like to tell about 
the prosperous days of 1920 
when the visitors not only 
looked at the wood carvings, but 
really bought them. 


In lieu of their old customers 
the wood carvers have recently 
found new possibilities of im- 
proving their business. Since 
there are not enough foreigners 
to buy the carvings, the moun- 
taineers have started to decorate 
their own country with them. 
Driving along the highways, or 
hiking along some narrow pass 
you may suddenly see between 
the trees a strange, grotesquely 
carved figure staring at you. A 
leaping goat, a funny peasant, 
a hiker or skier in big boots may 
look down at you from the top 
of a signpost, directing you to 
the next picturesque little town 
or village. 

Eprror’s Note:—In the December 1938 
issue of Arts & DECORATION on pages 
thirty-four and thirty-five an article 
was published called “The Ancestry 
of the Christmas Fireplace.” There 
was no credit given for the illustra- 
tions used because none had come to 
us. Recently we were asked by Bratt 
Colbran, Limited of London, to print 
a notice saying that the photographs of 
these fireplaces should have been 
credited to their firm. We were very 


happy to do so, and regret that the 
article appeared without the credit. 


Create A 
Mike. Vhis? 


Can You 
Room 


You can if you possess accurate knowledge of the laws of color, harmony 
and arrangement; not otherwise. Instinctive good taste, even a flair 
for color is not enough. 


Real imaginative genius went into the color scheme and arrangement 
of this gracious room. 


The walls of pine give a soft colored background which sets off the 
Oriental rug in small design and soft colors. The draperies have a design 
in yellows, greens and red. The chintz of the sofa has a chocolate 
ground with design to harmonize with the hangings. The stools are in 
yellow and the painting gives a color accent to the room. 


SERENE BEAUTY IS 


Often it is spontaneous, but always it is the result of in- 
stinctive good taste expressing itself through the principles 
of color harmony and design which have been built up 
through centuries of thought. 


All through history, great men have turned from momen- 
tous affairs of government to give their thought to its 
beauty. Magnificent Lorenzo, in the aureate days of Italy's 
renaissance; Louis the Roi de Soleil of the days of France's 
glory; indomitable Napoleon first Emperor of France, con- 
queror of a continent—all gave their priceless time to the 
planning and supervision of lovely homes and furniture; 
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ground. 


LESSON II 
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Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 

LESSON V 
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Fixtures. 
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Color and Color 
Schemes. 


LESSON VII 
Choice and Ar- 
rangement of Fur- 
niture. 


LESSON VIII 
Textiles; Hang- 
ings. 

LESSON IX 


Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pic- 
tures. 


LESSON X 
Painted Furniture. 


LESSON XI 
Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


THE COURSE 
LESSON XII 


Historical Back - 
grounds. 
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LESSON XIV 


The Renaissance 
Style. 


LESSON XV 
The Baroque Style. 
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The Rococo Style. 


LESSON XVII 
The Neo - Classic 
Style. 
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Restoration in 
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LESSON XIX 
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Early Georgian 
Styles. 


LESSON XX 
The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


LESSON XXI 
The Adam Period 
in England and 
America. 


LESSON XXII 


American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


LESSON XXIII 


The Decorating 
Profession. 


LESSON XXIV 


Problems and 
Their Solution. 


LESSON XXV 
What is Modern? 


LESSON XXVI 
Light and Color. 


LESSON XXVII 
Use of Space. 


LESSON XXVIII 


New Materials. 


LESSON XXIX 
Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. 

a. The Modern 
House. 

b. The Modern 
Shop. 


LESSON XXX 
Combining Mod- 
ern and Period 
Decoration. 


NEVER HAPHAZARD 


leaving upon them the indelible mark of their personalities 
and good taste. 


The past offers you its treasures of experience. No longer 
must you spend years to gain the knowledge that you want. 
The thought, toil and the genius of the world’s master 
craftsmen, artists and decorators have been arranged and 
simplified so that you may now select them and in your 
turn create. Here is an opportunity to learn the laws and 
principles that must be followed in creating for yourself a 
home which reflects your personality and heritage of good 
taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Opens up to you new vistas of beauty, releases latent 
talents and enhances the joy of creating. It has, as well, 
the practical value of extremely useful knowledge. It will 
enable you to save money in the furnishings and decorating 
you will do in your home through avoiding costly errors. 
It will make possible, if you wish, your entering a profes- 
sion which is one of those rare combinations of the utili- 
tarian and aesthetic. 


There is no course of reading or study more valuable to 
the cultivated man or woman who cares for beauty created 
by the world’s master artists and craftsmen. 


The cost of the course is small and you will be repaid 
many times over. Let us tell you about it in detail. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
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Arts AND Decoration Home Stupy Course 1N 
INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home 
Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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COM PLETES 
THE PICTURE 


Round Tnp $70 up including Pri- 
vate Bath. Also low all-expense rates 
including accommodations at a lead- 
ing Bermuda hotel. Frequent sail- 
ings from New York. Apply to your 
TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Ber- 
muda Line, 34 Whitehall St., or 
634 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


_., And an altogether pleasant picture it is, with the Monarch or the Queen nestlix 
alongside the pier. They “go together” . . . this fabulous island and these magnificer 
ships . . . part and parcel of the “pleasure-planned” cruise that has won the hearts ¢ 


America’s smartest travelers. 


these great pleasure-planned liners prepare their voyagers for the gay Ci 


with wide, uncrowded sports decks, glistening tiled pools; wi 
. . . diverting evenings — 


En route, 


ony’s “better life”: 
frosty nectar in the cocktail bars, rare delicacies at table 


the ship’s “night-club.” 
And... to make the picture a masterpiece . . . Furness adds its own final touch: a 


vate bath with every room! 
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